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It's  Never  Been  the  Same 


By  Frederick  Ward  Kates 


THE  greatest  fact  in  our  world's 
history  is  that  a  person  named 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  once  came  into  it. 
(Read  John  1:6-14.)  "There  is  no 
other  fact  in  all  history  which  man- 
kind needs  so  much  to  have  brought 
home  as  this,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  once  stood  in  our 
midst,"  declared  Adolf  Harnack 
(1851-1930),  one  of  Christendom's 
foremost  theologians  in  the  late  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  centuries. 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  of  Riverside 
Church,  New  York,  pulpit  fame  ex- 
pressed the  same  thought  in  memor- 
able words:  "Once  our  civilization 
turned  the  corner  of  a  street  and  ran 
into  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  it  has  never 
been  the  same  world  since.  Some- 
thing happened  at  that  meeting  from 
which  humanity  will  never  be  able 
to  escape  and  never  ought  to  wish  to 
escape." 

There  never  has  been  a  person  in 
this  world  like  Jesus  of  Nazareth  be- 
fore or  since.  A  few  before  his  time 
and  a  few  since  have  approached 
the  quality  and  tone  and  temper  of 
his  hfe,  but  no  man  before  his 
coming  or  since  he  walked  on  earth 


equals  him.  He  is  mankind's  unfor- 
gettable man,  and  more  than  being 
this  world's  most  influential  force  for 
good  and  for  God,  he  remains  the 
most  compelling,  fascinating,  extra- 
ordinary and  exciting  figure  ever  to 
wear  human  flesh.  "Everything  in 
him  astonishes  me,"  declared  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  "His  spirit  overawes 
me,  and  his  will  confounds  me.  Be- 
tween him  and  whoever  else  in  the 
world,  there  is  no  possible  term  of 
comparison.  He  is  truly  a  being  by 
himself." 

Why  a  big  sector  of  the  world's 
population  stops  still  December  24 
and  25  to  observe  his  birth  is  under- 
standable. Those  who  carry  his 
name  see  in  Jesus  more  than  man. 
From  the  very  beginning  nineteen 
centuries  ago  his  intimate  com- 
panions during  his  ministry  and  all 
who  came  under  the  spell  of  his  per- 
son and  personality  felt  this  to  be 
true.  A  man  he  was,  yes,  but  more 
than  a  man,  at  least  more  truly  a 
man  than  you  or  I  or  any  other  man. 
He  is  the  very  essence  of  manhood. 
He  is  what  man  was  before  the  fall 
from  original  grace  and  innocence. 


He  is  what  God  intends  every  man  to 
be  and  through  Jesus  himself  gives 
every  man  even  now  power  to  be- 
come. Christians  see  in  Jesus  a  liv- 
ing example  of  God's  idea  of  what 
it  means  to  be  a  man. 

Beyond  this,  Christians  see  in 
Jesus  the  birth  of  a  new  kind  of 
creature.  They  see  appearing  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  in  Jesus  a  selfless 
man,  a  man  wholly  dedicated  not  to 
the  fulfilling  of  his  own  will  but  the 
will  of  God,  mankind's  heavenly 
Father.  They  see  in  the  child  born 
of  Mary  at  Bethlehem  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  level  in  the  created 
order,  the  level  of  the  sons  of  God. 
They  see  in  him,  whom  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer  (1906-1945)  described 
as  "the  man  existing  for  others,"  the 
servant-God  serving  humanity 
through  suffering  and  sacrifice  even 
unto  death.  And  those  who  perceive 
most  clearly  who  he  was  and  the 
whole  intent  of  his  mission  on  earth 
chafe  under  his  challenge  to  do  like- 
wise until  they  respond  in  compara- 
ble discipleship  to  God  and  follow 
his  steps. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (1803- 
1882),  the  New  England  philoso- 
pher of  the  last  century,  said  it 
definitively:  "His  name  is  not  so 
much  written  as  ploughed  into  the 
history  of  the  world." 

This  birthday  celebration  brings  a 
holy  day  as  well  as  a  holiday  into 
our  homes  year  after  year  at  this 
season — why  we  joyfully  keep  it  is 
patently  clear:  we  are  celebrating 
with  millions  of  other  men  what  has 
been  called  The  Event  of  the  Ages, 
the  greatest  fact  of  history,  the  birth 
of  a  man  come  from  God  the  equal 


of   whom   the   world  has   not   seen 
before  or  since. 

THE  greatest  fact  in  this  world's 
story  is  that  "the  true  light  that 
enlightens  every  man  was  coming 
into  the  world"  has  come  into  this 
world,  even  Jesus  Christ  born  of 
Mary.  The  greatest  tragedy  of  the 
world  is  stated  succinctly  by  St. 
John:  "He  was  in  the  world,  and  the 
world  was  made  by  him,  yet  the 
world  knew  him  not.  He  came  to  his 
own  home,  and  his  own  people  re- 
ceived him  not."  Instead  of  receiving 
Him,  the  desire  of  all  the  Nations, 
with  welcoming  embrace,  what  did 
the  world  do?  It  denied  him,  re- 
jected him,  murdered  him  on  a 
criminal's  cross. 

St.  Luke  reports  the  tragedy  in 
simple  words:  "And  she  gave  birth 
to  her  first-born  son  and  wrapped 
him  in  swaddling  cloths,  and  laid 
him  in  a  manger,  because  there  was 
no  place  for  them  in  the  inn"  (Luke 
2:7).  There  was  no  room  for  Mary 
and  Jesus  in  the  village  inn  that 
night.  There  never  has  been  room 
for  them  in  the  inn  of  this  world 
ever  since.  Joseph  was  poor,  like 
most  working  men  of  the  world,  but 
he  had  coin  in  his  pouch  and  he 
could  have  paid  for  their  lodging 
that  night.  But  the  innkeeper  said 
the  inn  was  full,  they  could  use  the 
stable  if  they  wanted  to,  but  he 
couldn't  take  them  in  the  house.  So 
it's  always  been,  to  the  world's  sor- 
row and  loss. 

Gladness  and  sadness  are  mixed  at 
Christmastime,  as  all  through  life  for 
that  matter — gladness  that  Christ 
has  come  and  sadness  that  in  the 


inn  of  this  world  there  is  no  room 
for  him.  Christmas  reminds  us  each 
year  afresh  how  close  Bethlehem  is 
to  Jerusalem,  the  cradle  to  the  cross. 
Men  adore  the  newborn  Babe  lying 
in  a  manger  but  deny  the  Prophet 
striding  the  streets  and  bringing 
healing  and  blessing  and  grace  into 
their  homes. 

God's  tragedy,  yes,  but  mankind's 
too,  even  more  truly,  the  solemn  fact 
that  "the  true  light  that  enlightens 
every  man  was  coming  into  the 
world  .  .  .  was  in  the  world,  and  the 
world  was  made  through  him,  yet 
the  world  knew  him  not.  He  came  to 
his  own  home,  and  his  own  people 
received  him  not." 

BUT  here  rests  our  greatest  hope 
— "But  to  all  who  received 
him,  who  believed  in  his  name,  he 
gave  power  to  become  children  of 
God."  The  whole  New  Testament  is 
a  living  testimony  to  the  fact  that  to 
those  who  did  receive  and  accept 
Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Savior  and 
Lord,  Jesus  did  bestow  power  to  live 
and  to  die  as  sons  of  God.  And  what 
he  did  then,  centuries  ago,  he  con- 
tinues to  do  now,  as  millions  of  men 
and  women  and  children  who  love 
him  can  gladly  testify. 

In  him,  and  in  no  other,  lies  man- 
kind's hope  in  this  world.  From  him 
comes  to  those  who  acknowledge 
him  as  Lord  and  Christ,  the  power 
of  God  to  make  them  no  less  than 
the  children  of  God.  This  world's 
ultimate  hope  rests  in  men's  receiv- 
ing Jesus  as  and  for  what  he  was 
and  is — God  Incarnate;  in  believing 
in  him;  in  accepting  the  redemption 
he  wrought  for  them;  in  rejoicing  in 


the  salvation  he  has  won  for  them; 
and,  living  in  his  spirit  and  in  the 
power  of  his  grace,  moving  into 
areas  of  light  and  peace. 

Our  hope  in  this  world,  mankind's 
final  hope,  lies  in  taking  the  way  of 
Christ.  In  him  God  has  spoken.  In 
him  God  has  acted  for  our  salvation, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  that  God 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  do. 
Better  than  any  words  we  can  com- 
mand, some  words  of  Karl  Barth 
state  the  situation,  words  taken  from 
an  address  originally  delivered  to  a 
gathering  of  German  pastors  amidst 
the  fury  of  World  War  I  in  January 
1916. 

The  inner  way,  the  way  of  simple 
faith,  is  the  way  of  Christ.  A  greater 
than  Moses  and  a  greater  than  John 
the  Baptist  is  here.  He  is  the  love 
of  God,  glorified  before  the  world 
was  and  forever  glorified.  Can  one 
say  that  humanity  has  exhausted  the 
possibilities  of  his  way?  We  have 
received  from  Jesus  many  different 
truths.  But  the  simplest  of  them  all 
we  have  the  least  comprehended — 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  and 
that  we,  if  we  will,  may  go  with  him 
the  way  wherein  one  simply  believes 
that  the  Father's  will  is  truth  and 
must  be  done.  One  may  object  that 
this  method  of  squaring  the  circle  is 
childlike  and  inadequate.  I  grant  it. 
But  this  childlike  and  inadequate 
solution  is  the  beginning  of  the  vast 
plan  of  God.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  quaking  of  the  tower 
of  Babel  which  we  are  now  experi- 
encing will  be  violent  enough  to 
bring  us  somewhat  nearer  to  the  way 
of  faith.  Opportunity  offers.  We  may 
take  the  new  way.  Or  we  may  not. 
Sooner  or  later  we  shall.  There  is  no 
other.  ■    ■ 


cz^t-    J  Vcaltt    to    u<^ewiewib> 


By  George  Young 


Favorite  Christmas  carols  sung  in  a  South  Pacific  setting  .  .  . 


I  WONDER  what  Christmas  will 
be  like  back  home  this  year?" 

The  question  came  from  the 
Candy  Cadet. 

It  was  on  Bougainville  in  the 
Solomons.  You  remember,  we  hit 
Guadalcanal  and  then  Bougainville. 

And  it  was  Christmas  Eve  of  1943 
when  the  Candy  Cadet  asked  the 
question. 

You  see,  the  memory  of  that  night 
during  World  War  II  is  a  kind  of 
holiday  keepsake  to  me. 

The  kid  they  called  the  Candy 
Cadet  was  about  nineteen.  He'd  just 
opened  a  package  from  his  mom.  He 
looped  a  piece  of  bright  tinsel  over 
the  exposed  end  of  one  of  the  logs 
beneath  the  sandbags  that  formed 
the  roof  of  his  dugout.  And  then  he 
wondered  aloud  about  Christmas 
back  home. 

There  was  no  answer  to  the 
youth's  question  from  old  Sergeant 
Groff.  That  Regular  Army  noncom 
saw  the  glittering  piece  of  tinsel. 
"Better  put  it  back  farther  inside  the 
hole,  Cadet,"  he  said.  "It  shines  like 
a  mirror  out  there." 
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The  youth  glanced  down  at  the 
older  man  where  he  lay.  The  Ser- 
geant's solid  frame  almost  filled  the 
indentation — one  of  war's  many 
pockmarks  in  the  sand,  coral,  and 
jungle  soil  of  that  Solomon  island. 

There  was  only  sporadic  fighting 
and  a  lot  of  waiting  at  this  stage  in 
the  island  campaign.  The  battered 
enemy  was  still  firmly  entrenched  in 
caverns  of  the  mountain  range  which 
ran  the  length  of  embattled  Bou- 
gainville. We  held  the  shoreline  and 
most  of  the  jungle  on  either  side — 
and  waited. 

Maybe  it  was  this — the  waiting — 
that  made  the  Old  Sarge  more  ir- 
ritable. It  showed  on  his  leathery 
face.  That  face  was  not  tanned,  to 
be  exact.  The  kid's  face  was 
healthily  tanned,  but  Sergeant 
Groff's  face  was  more  like  cured  or 
preserved.  Like  good  leather.  Im- 
pervious. Tough.  And  the  Sarge  had 
a  heart  and  voice  to  match. 

Still  looking  at  Sergeant  Groff, 
the  boy  shoved  the  brilliant  wrap- 
ping out  of  such  light  as  seeped  in 
through  the  jungle  foliage. 


"That'll  do  'er,"  the  sergeant 
growled  from  the  embrace  of  his 
war-made  couch.  "No  sense  in 
signalin'  our  location  to  the  Nips. 
They'll  find  us  easy  enough." 

It  was  harshly  realistic,  of  course, 
and  we  had  the  recent  casualties  to 
prove  it. 

But,  from  my  nearby  spot  of 
jungle  concealment,  I  heard  no  word 
from  the  youth.  He  nodded  in 
agreement.  The  kid  didn't  dislike  the 
sergeant.  He  just  couldn't  under- 
stand him,  I  guess.  A  lot  of  kids 
couldn't  understand  how  an  Army 
regular  could  like  the  service  well 
enough  to  stay  in  it  twenty  years. 


WATCHING  the  two  of  them 
there  on  Bougainville  on  that 
December  day  of  1943,  I  remem- 
bered it  was  Sergeant  Groff  who'd 
given  the  name,  "Candy  Cadet,"  to 
the  youth.  His  real  name  was 
Thomas  Miller  and  he  was  from 
some  little  burg  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania. But  he  was  called  "Cadet" 
or  "Candy"  or  by  the  full  title  ever 
after  Sergeant  Groff  hung  it  on  him 
and  his  rookie  pals  back  in  the 
states. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning  and 
just  after  the  recruits'  first  Army 
payday.  Sergeant  Groff  came  into 
the    barracks    that    morning,    I    re- 


member,  showing  scant  evidence  of 
a  night  spent  in  whatever  entertain- 
ment had  been  provided  in  the 
nearby  town. 

The  recruits  had  not  left  the  post. 
They  had  been  to  the  Service  Center 
though.  And  on  this  morning,  I  re- 
call, four  of  them  were  sitting  up  on 
their  bunks.  They  were  wearing  only 
their  new  GI  underwear.  On  each 
bunk  was  an  open  box  of  chocolate 
bars  and  a  riffled  stack  of  new  comic 
books.  Each  recruit  was  excitedly 
munching  candy,  completely  en- 
thralled by  adventure  of  the  comic 
book  characters. 

It  was  a  scene  to  behold!  Espe- 
cially by  a  tough  old  Army  sergeant, 
returning  from  one  of  his  infrequent 
Saturday  night  maneuvers  on  the 
town. 

I  remember  how  Sergeant  Groff 
came  through  the  barracks  door. 
Then,  just  inside,  he  suddenly  halted 
at  rigid  attention. 

Always,  the  Old  Sarge  bore  him- 
self stiffly  erect  in  the  old  military 
tradition.  But  on  that  morning,  he 
sort  of  leaned  forward,  eyes  squinted 
as  if  peering  through  a  mist  at  some 
preposterous  vision.  Then  he  ex- 
ploded. 

"My  word,"  he  screamed,  pointed 
dramatically  to  the  adjoining  bunks 
of  the  four  recruits.  "Will  you  look 
at  this!"  he  shouted.  "The  Candy 
Cadets." 

The  old  sergeant's  Sunday  morn- 
ing outburst  thundered  across  the 
barracks.  An  olive-drab  sea  of  GI 
blankets  stirred  and  tossed.  From 
disturbed  depths,  every  sleeping 
soldier  shot  up  to  a  sitting  position 
on  his  bunk. 


"Look  what  they  give  me  for  an 
army!"  the  pointing  sergeant  de- 
manded of  his  newly  awakened 
audience. 

"Candy  Cadets.  That's  what  they 
give  me!"  he  screamed.  "A  whole 
Hershey  bar  brigade!" 

His  firm  hand  tightly  enclosed  the 
door  knob  of  his  noncom's  room.  He 
turned  it  and  cried,  "I'd  as  soon  try 
to  win  the  war  with  an  army  of 
chaplain's  assistants." 

This  noisy  baptism  of  the  four 
"Candy  Cadets"  brought  fierce  re- 
surgence to  Sergeant  Groff's  cam- 
paign against  candy  bars  and  chap- 
lains. He  considered  them  insidious 
softening  influences  which  would 
destroy  his  rough-and-tumble  Army. 

He  would  rail  against  them  during 
forced  march  or  in  his  grueling  peri- 
ods of  calisthenics.  "I  want  men  in 
my  Army,"  Old  Sarge  would  bellow. 
"Men!  Candy  Cadets  are  for  chap- 
lains' assistants!" 

Chaplains,  Sergeant  Groff  would 
imply,  were  of  a  kind  with  "candy 
bars  and  other  silly  do-dads  at  the 
PX."  He  would  strongly  suggest  that 
chaplains  were  necessary  only  to 
commiserate  with  the  weaklings  who 
were  numerously  finding  their  ways 
into  this  man's  Army. 

I  chuckled  again  as  I  thought  of  it 
now  while  watching  one  of  the 
Candy  Cadets  and  old  Sergeant 
Groff  here  in  the  vile  jungle  of  this 
island  on  which  we'd  all  been  tossed 
by  war's  tumult. 

ALMOST  a  year  had  passed  since 
I'd  laughed  at  the  barracks 
incident  back  in  the  states.  Now  it 
was  Christmas  Eve  of  1943. 
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It  came  to  the  jungle  in  the  same 
way  that  every  night  comes  there: 
repugnantly  crawling  at  the  heels  of 
retreating  day. 

But  this  night  was  different. 


Set  apart.  Significant.  Things  hap- 
pened. Not  big  things,  maybe.  But 
good  things.  Inexplicable  little 
happy  events,  the  sight  and  sound  of 
which  made  it  a  night  to  remember. 

Who  knows  what  started  it  all? 

Maybe  'twas  the  harsh  contrast  of 
season  and  place,  or  the  strange  hap- 
penstance of  glistening  song  from 
that  dark  wilderness. 

The  songs  began  somewhere  in 
the  jungle  depths.  The  clean,  clear 
sound  of  young  voices  singing  to- 
gether the  words  of  an  ancient  carol. 

"Sigh-uh-lent  night,  Ho-uh-ly 
night.  All  is  calm,  all  is  bright  .  .  ." 

From  scattered  dugouts,  soldiers 
joined  in  a  song  which  the  year  be- 
fore they  had  voiced  in  cheery  com- 
fort of  their  own  homes  or  in  the 
peaceful  sanctuary  of  some  brightly 
lighted  church. 

Now,  one  by  one,  the  strong 
voices  raised  in  exaltation  until  the 
chorus  formed  a  wall  of  holy  sound 
against  the  black  threat  of  the  jungle 
night. 

The  Candy  Cadet  sang  along  with 
the  rest,  softly  at  first.  And  old  Ser- 
geant Groff  hummed  the  tune  in  the 
huskiness  of  his  voice,  uttering  the 
words  when  they  came  to  him  as 
though  from  seldom  revived  memory 
of  his  own  youth. 

"Ho-uh-ly  Infant  so  ten-n-der  and 
my-uh-ld  .  .  ." 

Loudly  now  sang  the  Candy 
Cadet,  the  Old  Sarge  singing  along 
beside  him.  I  sang,  too.  Some.  But 
mostly  I  watched  and  listened. 
There  was  an  awesome  beauty  here, 
and  a  glory  shining  round  about  that 
I'll  never  forget. 

From  wilderness  perimeter  came 
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the  words  of  "Hark!  The  Herald 
Angels  Sing."  The  melodic  promise 
of  peace  swept  fears  from  this  night 
of  a  wartime  year.  They  sang,  "O 
Little  Town  of  Bethlehem,"  and 
strong  voices  exploded  in  song  like 
a  gay  popcorn  string  that  ran  from 
each  soldier's  brutal  excavation  to 
distant  home's  sweet  haven. 

They  sang  "Santa  Claus  Is  Com- 
ing to  Town,"  and  others.  But  as  the 
more  modern  songs  of  the  season 
came  to  mind,  the  Candy  Cadet 
dropped  out  in  deference  to  the  old 
sergeant  who  didn't  know  the  words. 
Other  voices  began  dropping  out 
here  and  there  until  this  bright 
sparkle  of  Christmas  disappeared 
from  the  jungle  depths. 

THE  sergeant  stood  up,  stretch- 
ing. "Well,  Candy  Cadet,"  he 
growled,  "we'd  better  be  gettin'  in 
our  holes.  The  moon  '11  be  up  in  half 
an  hour  and  the  Nips  11  be  sendin' 
us  their  Christmas  present." 

Busy  exploring  the  contents  of  his 
holiday  package  in  the  darkness, 
the  young  soldier  didn't  laugh  at  the 
sergeant's  intended  joke.  He  knew 
that  enemy  bombers  and  artillery 
might  cut  loose  tonight  and  that 
whining,  exploding  death  might 
come  from  the  darkness,  even 
though  it  was  Christmas  Eve. 

I  was  near  enough  to  see  the 
Candy  Cadet  pull  several  articles  out 
of  the  package  and  thrust  them 
through  the  black  night  toward  the 
sergeant.  "Here,  Sarge,"  he  said,  "I 
want  you  to  share  my  Christmas 
package." 

Sergeant  Groff  accepted  the  gift.  I 
could  see  him  hold  the  items  in  his 


hands,  feeling  their  contour  with  his 
fingers. 

Without  a  word,  the  sergeant 
covered  the  few  steps  to  his  own 
dugout.  But  before  he  dropped 
down  into  its  protective  depth,  he 
called  out  with  practiced  severity  to 
the  youth,  "Merry  Christmas,  sol- 
dier!" 

Soldier,  mind  you!  Not  kid,  or 
Candy  or  Cadet.  But,  soldier!  And 
the  Old  Sarge  said  it.  It  was  a  thing 
to  remember.  It  was  a  night  to  re- 
member. 

For  a  moment,  I  heard  no  human 
sound;  only  the  jungle  noises. 

Then  the  growling  voice  of  the 
Old  Sarge  exclaimed,  "Look  at  *er 
shine!" 

I  saw  the  kid's  hand  shoot  up 
from  the  dugout's  black  interior  to 
the  overhead  log  where  earlier  he'd 
placed  that  tinsel  wrapping. 

But  the  sergeant  wasn't  talking 
now  about  that  bright  ornament's 
possible  betrayal. 

The  Old  Sarge  stood  at  dugout 
entrance,  head  lifted,  looking  up- 
ward. I  looked  there,  too.  Up 
through  a  ragged  shell-torn  opening 
in  the  jungle  growth  overhead.  A 
lone  star  of  the  South  Pacific  heavens 
sent  its  millions  of  light  years  of 
scintillation  down  upon  a  world  at 
war. 

It  was  about  the  same  distance 
from  my  jungle  hideout  to  either  the 
sergeant  or  the  kid.  And  I  could  see 
the  sergeant  pretty  plain. 

Sergeant  Groff's  heavy  metal 
helmet  was  off  his  head  as  he  stood 
there  looking  up  into  the  night  sky. 
I  noticed  the  gray  in  his  hair.  It  sort 
of  glittered  like  a  light  snow  sprinkle 
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above  his  leathery  face.  His  eyes 
were  uplifted,  and  he  held  the  metal 
helmet  in  his  right  hand.  His  right 
arm  was  across  his  chest  as  he  stood 
at  rigid  attention.  It  was  like  a 
salute,  you  might  say. 

No,  the  kid  couldn't  see  Old 
Sarge.  But  I  could,  and  pretty  good, 
too.  The  young  soldier  heard  him, 
though,  word  for  word  exactly  as 
did  I  when  next  Sergeant  Groff 
spoke. 

His  voice  was  almost  soft,  as 
though  he  were  saying  it  to  himself. 
Very  soft  and  yet  almost  exultant, 
too,  when  he  said,  "]ust  look  at  her 
shine!  Bright  and  peaceful  as  ever 
and  still  shinin*  for  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem." 

I  tell  you,  I  heard  the  tough  old 
leather-faced,  leather-lunged  Regu- 
lar Army  veteran  say  it! 

I  saw  Old  Sarge  stand  there,  bare- 
headed, and  face  uplifted  for  several 
seconds.  And  on  that  face  was  the 
only  real  smile  I'd  ever  seen  there. 
I  mean,  a  real  honest-to-God  smile. 
And  it  fairly  wreathed  that  face  in  a 
sort  of  a  sacred  way. 

Oh,  I  tell  you,  it  was  a  thing  to 
remember!  It  was  a  Christmas  Eve 
to  remember.  And  there's  a  more- 
over! 

Moreover,  on  that  Christmas  Eve 
of  1943,  four  other  soldiers  in  that 
war-torn  jungle  spot  of  Bougainville 
did  clearly  hear  old  Sergeant  Groff 
call  out  to  the  new  soldier,  just  be- 
fore Sarge  dropped  into  his  dugout: 

"Thanks  for  the  candy  bars, 
Miller.  I  haven't  had  a  decent  piece 
of  chocolate  since  we  left  the  states." 

And  Old  Sarge  said  it  through  a 
mouth  full  of  chocolate.  ■    ■ 


The  Beggar  Poet 

By  Richard  R.  Smith 
FAR  SIGHTED 

To  all  my  faults  my  eyes  are  blind; 
Mine  are  the  sins  I  cannot  find; 
But  your  mistakes  I  see  aplenty, 
For  then  my  eyes  are  twenty-twenty. 

WHEN  I  COME  HOME 

The  time  shall  come  when  I  am  home 

again, 
And  if  the  vows  I  made  I  have  kept  true. 
Then  love  will  be  much  sweeter  than 

before; 
For  I  shall  know  I  kept  my  faith  with 

you. 
Words  come  quick  and  easy  to  the  lips; 
But  time  and  distance  prone  the  things 

we  say. 
A  promise  can  become  a  fragile  thing, 
When  those  we  promised  are  so  far  away. 
And   so   I   must  remember   time   shall 

pass; 
And  I  have  a  love  to  keep,  a  God  to 

please; 
And  they  shall  both  be  dearer  to  me 

then 
Because  my  faith  was  tried  in  times  like 

these. 

THE   CHAPLAIN'S   LAMENT 

I  saw  men  afraid, 

And,  oh,  how  they  prayed! 

To  chapel  they  came  on  the  double. 

But  how  quickly  I  find, 

They  have  left  God  behind, 

The  moment  they  got  out  of  trouble. 
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God 

Was 

in 

Christ 


OH,  it's  great  to  be  home  for  the 
holidays."  These  words  of  a 
seasonal  song  have  a  touching  ap- 
peal for  us  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Home.  What  a  word!  In  it  are 
wrapped  up  all  the  warm  and  won- 
derful memories  of  childhood,  all  the 
pleasant  things  that  tell  of  security 
and  satisfaction.  A  marriage  form 
speaks  of  home  being  a  "foretaste  of 
the  eternal  home."  We'd  rather  not 
be  away  from  home  at  Christmas — 
of  all  times. 

But  one  fellow  says,  "My  home 
wasn't  a  foretaste  of  heaven.  It  was  a 
taste  of  hell!" 

Thanks  for  your  honesty.  The 
truth  is  that  too  many  homes  are.  If 
everyone  were  completely  honest, 
many  would  admit  that  the  senti- 
mental idealization  of  home  that  we 
tend  to  have,  especially  at  Christ- 
mas,    doesn't    truly     describe     the 


reality  of  home.  Even  in  the  best  of 
homes  our  security  is  tempered  by 
uncertainty  and  deep  satisfactions 
are  set  in  a  framework  of  striving. 


Never  at  Home 

Wherever    we 
really  "at  home." 


are,    we  re    never 


Men  are  homesick  in  their  homes, 
And  strangers  under  the  sun, 
And  they  lay  their  heads  in  a  for- 
eign land 
Whenever  their  day  is  done. 

These  words  of  G.  K.  Chesterton 
have  captured  the  plight  of  men  as 
few  have. 

Strangers  and  travelers — ever 
moving  on!  Is  that  what  we're 
doomed  to  be? 

Is  our  hope  only  "pie  in  the  sky"? 
as  the  spiritual  tells, 


Mr.  Lont  is  the  director  of  the  Young  Calvinist  Federation,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.     49507 
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By  James  C.  Lont 


This  world  is  not  my  home, 
I'm     just     a'travelin'     through. 
My  home,  it  is  laid  up — 
Somewhere  beyond  the  blue? 

Yes  heaven  is  our  home — our  true 
home.  But  surely  there  ought  to  be 
this  foretaste,  at  least  an  intimation 
of  it  now.  This  wandering,  this 
estrangement,  this  lostness — must  it 
continue? 

God  in  Christ 

For  that  answer  we  really  must 
look  to  someone  else  who  was,  in  a 
sense,  away  from  home  for  Christ- 
mas. I  refer  to  the  One  whose  name 
is  forever  memorialized  in  Christmas 
— Jesus  Christ.  Men  first  found  him 
in  a  crib  in  a  stable  in  Bethlehem 
in  the  ancient  land  of  Palestine.  The 
telling  of  the  story  of  his  birth  can 
be  found  in  the  Bible,  in  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew  (Chapter  2)  and  Luke 
(Chapter  2).  Not  only  in  Matthew 
and  Luke  however;  but  also  in  the 
Gospel  of  John.  John  tells  us  of  the 
time  before  the  birth  of  Christ: 

In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and 
the  Word  was  with  God  and  the 
Word  was  God  .  .  .  And  the  Word 
became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us, 
full  of  grace  and  truth;  we  have  be- 
held his  glory,  glory  as  of  the  only 
Son  from  the  Father  (John  1:1,  14). 

This  infant,  "away  from  home  for 
Christmas"  was  God.  God  was  in 
Christ.  Later,  just  before  his  death 
and  home-going,  Jesus  Christ  prayed, 


I  glorified  thee  on  earth,  having  ac- 
complished the  work  which  thou 
gavest  me  to  do;  and  now  Father, 
glorify  thou  me  in  thy  own  presence 
with  the  glory  which  I  had  with 
thee  before  the  world  was  made.  .  .  . 
And  now  I  am  no  more  in  the  world. 
...  I  am  coming  to  thee.  Holy 
Father,  keep  them  in  thy  name, 
which  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they 
may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one" 
(John  17:4,  11). 

Yes,  God  was  in  Christ  here  on 
earth.  ".  .  .  the  Father  is  in  me  and 
I  am  in  the  Father,"  he  said  (John 
10:38). 

Away — On  Purpose 

We  don't  really  know  God  in 
Christ  however,  unless  we  know 
what  God  was  doing  in  Christ.  Men 
and  women  in  military  service  are 
away  from  home  for  an  important 
purpose — that  of  securing  and  main- 
taining freedom  for  people.  Service- 
men and  women  who  happened  to 
be  part  of  "liberating  forces"  on  the 
spot  when  people  were  freed  from 
concentration  camps  and  exile  recall 
the  joy  these  people  experienced  as 
they  returned  in  freedom  to  their 
countries,  their  villages  and  homes. 
You  were  away  from  home  so  that 
they  could  return  to  their  homes. 

The  homesickness,  estrangement, 
and  lostness  of  people  however,  is 
not  due  to  physical  but  spiritual 
war.  Do  you  remember  the  three 
parables  of  Jesus  in  Luke  15?  One 
tells  of  a  lost  sheep,  another  of  a 
lost  coin,  the  third  of  a  lost  son. 
Russel  Mast,  pastor  of  the  Bethel 
College  Mennonite  Church  in  North 
Newton,     Kansas,    has    written     of 
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these  parables  in  a  most  relevant 
way  in  his  book  Lost  and  Found 
(Herald  Press,  1962).  "The  parable 
of  the  Lost  Sheep  implies,"  he 
writes,  "that  we  are  lost  when  we 
are  aimless.*'  Aimlessness  does  char- 
acterize so  much  of  what  we  do. 
Power,  speed,  knowledge — these  we 
have.  But  we  often  lack  direction. 
"The  parable  of  the  Lost  Coin  im- 
plies that  we  are  lost  when  we  are 
useless."  Like  the  lost  coin  we  often 
are  "all  here/'  but  of  little  exchange 
value.  Men  imprisoned  behind  bars 
can  even  be  useful  but  people  im- 
prisoned in  self-centeredness  are  use- 
less and  rotting  within. 

To  be  aimless  and  useless  is  truly 
tragic.  But  to  be  godless  is  to  be 
without  all  hope.  "The  parable  of 
the  Lost  Son  implies  that  we  are  lost 
when  we  are  godless.'* 

Man  was  made  for  God.  Our 
homesickness  is  a  homesickness  for 
God.  Our  estrangement  is  estrange- 
ment from  God.  Our  loneliness  in 
our  lostness  is  the  symptom  of  our 
godlessness. 

This  is  why  when  God  was  in 
Christ,  "God  was  in  Christ  reconcil- 
ing the  world  to  himself '  (2  Corin- 
thians 5:19).  This  is  what  God  was 
doing  in  Christ.  There  is  continuing 
and  growing  emphasis  in  the  world 
on  "reconciliation."  Parties  in  a  mar- 
riage must  "reconcile";  Churches 
stress  the  need  for  dialogue  and  un- 
derstanding; nations  spend  vast 
sums  of  money  and  man-hours  in 
peace  talks.  To  be  reconciled  is  the 
great  hope  of  any  and  all  who  are 
apart.  Christian  thought  has  always 
believed  that  the  reconciliation  of 
man  to  men  required  first  the  recon- 


ciliation of  man  to  God.  God  came 
in  Christ  to  make  this  possible.  As 
Peter  put  it,  "Christ  also  died  for 
sins  once  for  all,  the  righteous  for 
the  unrighteous,  that  he  might  bring 
us  to  God  ..."  (1  Peter  3:18). 

The  Price  of  Freedom 

It  isn't  easy  to  free  an  occupied 
country.  It  wasn't  easy  for  God  to 
make  possible  the  reconciliation  of 
people  to  him.  The  amazing  part  of 
that  liberation  story  is  that  this  free- 
dom came  not  by  the  use  of  violent 
force  but  the  force  of  love.  It  was  a 
love  that  took  the  cause  of  our  con- 
flict and  put  it  on  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God.  "For  our  sake  he  made  him  to 
be  sin  who  knew  no  sin,  so  that  in 
him  we  might  become  the  righteous- 
ness of  God"  (2  Corinthians  5:21). 

This  is  what  God  was  doing  in 
Christ.  This  is  why  for  Christians 
any  talk  of  putting  Christ  back  into 
Christmas  is  impossible.  There  is  no 
Christmas  without  Christ.  The  great- 
est Christmas  present  you  can  give 
to  someone  is  to  share  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  God  was  doing  in 
Christ.  Remember,  he  "gave  us  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation  ...  so  we 
are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  God 
making  his  appeal  through  us.  We 
beseech  you  on  behalf  of  Christ,  be 
reconciled  to  God"  (2  Cor.  5:20). 

Life  here  can  be  an  intimation  of 
heaven  and  our  homes  can  be  a 
foretaste  of  it  if  this  whole  statement 
is  remembered:  "A  home  begun  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  and  regulated 
by  his  commandments  becomes  the 
very  foundation  of  a  Christian  so- 
ciety and  affords  a  foretaste  of  the 
eternal  home."  ■    ■ 
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Lost  Claims 


By  George  S.  Wilson 


THE  other  day  I  read  about  a 
homesteader  who  lost  his  claim. 
The  reason:  failure  to  do  the  neces- 
sary work  on  it  in  the  required  time. 
He  allowed  his  claim  to  lapse.  Peo- 
ple lose  a  lot  of  worthwhile  things 
the  same  way — by  allowing  their 
claim  to  lapse. 

One  of  my  young  friends  courted 
a  pretty  thing  several  months — and 
how  he  courted  her!  He  finally  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  and  married 
her.  He  brought  her  to  the  base  and 
set  her  up  in  a  very  small  apartment. 
His  courting  was  over  now — he  had 
her.  His  famous  quote  at  the  Club 
was,  "You  don't  chase  a  streetcar 
after  youVe  caught  it."  He  allowed 
his  attention  to  dim  and  life  to  grow 
dull.  His  wife  looked  at  four  unat- 
tractive walls  all  day.  To  be  sure, 
her  husband  came  home  at  night — 
except  when  he  bowled  or  when  he 
felt  he  was  entitled  to  an  evening 
with  the  boys.  One  night  when  he 
came  home  the  pretty  thing  he'd 
married  was  gone.  He  couldn't  un- 
derstand. He  didn't  realize  that  the 


streetcar  had  a  trap  door.  He  had 
allowed  his  claim  to  lapse.  He  forgot 
she  was  the  same  girl  she  was  before 
the  ceremony.  She  still  needed 
friends — she  liked  his  company,  and 
needed  his  friendship,  and  his  love. 
Lonely,  bored  and  unappreciated, 
she  left. 

Another  friend  of  mine  graduated 
from  high  school  with  a  good  record, 
but  has  never  read  a  good  book  or 
magazine  since.  The  world  has 
passed  him  by,  he  has  let  his  claim 
lapse  in  the  world  of  ideas.  He  is 
not  even  a  good  citizen.  Intelligent 
participation  in  the  community  re- 
quires that  one  read  more  than  the 
sports  page  and  the  funny  paper. 

The  same  thing  happens  in  the 
realm  of  faith — and  for  the  same 
reason — failure  to  do  the  necessary 
work  on  it.  When  we  fail  to  feed 
the  mind  and  the  soul,  our  religious 
faith  fades  away. 

Anything  worthwhile  is  like  the 
homestead — it  lapses — if  we  do  not 
do  the  necessary  work  on  it.  Start 
clearing  that  north  forty!  ■    ■ 
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THE  LINK.  Our  chapel  here  does  not  have  any  of  these  issues.  Was  wondering 
if  you  could  send  me  these  issues  as  I  have  been  receiving  THE  LINK  each 
month  since  I  entered  the  service.  I  find  THE  LINK  to  be  a  great  help  in  my 
spiritual  life  and  a  big  help  in  my  church  work.  Will  be  more  than  willing  to  pay 
for  these  issues  and  pay  any  mailing  expense. 

— A1C  Bill  Gilliland,  Jr.,  AF  14692345,  421  E.  28th  St.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
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^bimesttiosti. 


By  Hal  Borden 


WHENEVER  Paul  Cunning- 
ham points  to  one  of  his 
miniature  creations  that  make  up  the 
biblical  scenes  at  the  Prince  of  Peace 
exhibit  at  Florida's  Silver  Springs,  it 
is  difficult  to  remove  your  eyes  from 
his  hands.  They  are  in  constant  mo- 
tion as  they  keep  pace  with  his 
quick,  flowing  talk.  These  are  the 
hands  that  have  shaped  three-di- 
mensional beauty  into  the  exhibition 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  depicted  in 
thirteen  scenes. 

Comparison    of    real    limbs    with 
those  of  his  scaled-down  subjects  of 
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Entrance  to  "The  Prince  of  Peace 
Memorial,"  Silver  Springs,  Fla.,  is 
through  this  beautiful  chime  tower. 
Each  small  chapel  in  the  garden 
beyond  contains  a  hand-carved  three- 
dimensional  scene  from  the  life  of 
Christ. 

the  Bible  begins  with  the  tips  of  his 
fingers.  The  artist,  who  thinks  any 
man  with  strong  enough  desire  can 
accomplish  anything  he  firmly 
makes  up  his  mind  to  do,  has  used 
portions  of  his  fingernails  to  carve 
and  apply  to  the  tiny  fingers  of  the 
figures  he  has  sculpted.  People  have 
entered  his  studio  to  find  him  study- 
ing the  contours  of  his  leg  in  an  ef- 
fort to  inject  the  utmost  reality  into 
his  work.  Thousands  of  visitors  to 
Silver  Springs  are  each  year  inspired 
by  the  expertly  carved  characters 
that    have    been    so    reverently    ex- 


eclited  by  Cunningham. 

Referring  to  himself  as  a  'loner" 
who  grew  up  in  western  Nebraska 
and  Wyoming  where  he  worked  on 
sheep  and  cattle  ranches,  he  prefers 
the  term  "self-taught"  artist  to  that 
of  "born  artist." 

"Desire  is  a  better  word  than 
talent,"  he  says.  "Enough  desire  be- 
comes talent  and  talent  becomes  the 
wealth  of  success."  At  one  time  he 
worked  under  the  noted  sculptor 
Gutzon  Borglum  on  the  Mt.  Rush- 
more  Memorial  in  the  Black  Hills  of 
South  Dakota.  He  has  also  been  a 
designer  of  exhibits  in  many  world 
fairs  and  expositions.  Some  persons 
think  he  has  created  his  greatest 
work  in  his  story  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Each  scene  is  a  work  of  art 
and  a  masterful  portrayal  of  the 
momentous  events  that  marked  the 


brief  and  stirring  life  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

Early  efforts  to  make  his  living 
necessitated  his  roaming  much  of 
the  West  on  horseback  and  drawing 
everything  from  landscapes  to  peo- 
ple and  ranch  animals.  Due  to  a  lack 
of  money  and  available  art  teachers, 
art  lessons  were  out  of  the  question 
for  the  young  Cunningham.  He  is 
quick  to  admit,  however,  that  a  few 
art  lessons  would  have  smoothed  the 
way  and  eliminated  several  problems 
that  are  still  seeking  solution  with 
him.  He  agrees  it  is  one  of  the 
penalties  of  being  a  "loner." 

In  general  his  "loner"  days  are  but 
mere  memories.  He  lives  in  Silver 
Springs  with  his  wife  and  their  six- 
year-old  son,  Danny,  mingles  with 
hundreds  of  Prince  of  Peace  visitors 
weekly,  and  tries  to  answer  all  the 


Touch-up  work  is  performed  on  the  figures  in  the  crucifixion  scene  by 
artist-sculptor  Paul  Cunningham.  There  are  thirteen  scenes  of  masterful 
beauty  which  set  forth  the  story  of  the  life  of  Christ. 


The  Nativity  has  inspired  thousands  of  artists,  musicians,  writers.  Here  is 
Paul  Cunningham's  interpretation  of  this  world's  great  event. 


questions  put  to  him  concerning  his 
work. 

As  the  visitor  goes  through  a  se- 
ries of  small  chapels,  each  contain- 
ing one  or  more  of  Cunningham's 
colorful  scenes,  he  is  treated  to  a 
revelation  of  religious  art.  He  will 
find  that  the  artist  has  made  the 
characters  of  his  dioramas  live.  His 
colors  are  subdued  and  in  keeping 
with  the  austerity  of  the  occasion. 
Each  scene  is  delicately  done,  and 
always  commanding  the  viewers'  at- 
tention is  the  reverent  figure  of 
Christ. 

Beginning  with  the  Nativity  in  the 
small  stable  in  Bethlehem,  the 
viewer  follows  Christ's  ministry  with 
his  devoted  disciples;  he  visits  the 
scenes  of  the  Miracle  at  Cana,  the 
Miracle  of  the  Fishes,  and  the  all- 
important  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He 
is  present  at  the  Last  Supper  where 
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Christ  says  to  this  disciples,  "One  of 
you  which  eateth  with  me  shall 
betray  me." 

The  viewer  is  also  at  hand  when 
Christ  struggles  with  the  burden  of 
the  cross  and  is  helped  in  his  distress 
by  the  powerful  Simon  of  Cyrene. 
And  then  comes  Golgotha — bleak 
and  lonely  Hill  of  the  Skull,  place  of 
the  Crucifixion  and  scene  of  man's 
everlasting  shame. 

Probably  the  most  beautiful  and 
reassuring  event  portrayed  is  the 
scene  of  Christ's  ultimate  triumph, 
the  Resurrection.  Here  is  witnessed 
the  dramatic  moment  Mary  Mag- 
dalene discovers  the  empty  sepul- 
chre. The  figure  of  Christ  stands  in 
the  background  in  an  attitude  of 
supplication.  In  the  extreme  back- 
ground stands  the  Cross  on  the  hill 
of  Golgotha. 

Early  experiments  in  third-dimen- 


sional  scenes  were  indirectly  respon- 
sible for  Cunningham's  migration  to 
Washington,  D.C.  in  1935.  The  sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  South  Da- 
kota had  noticed  his  work  and  asked 
him  to  build  a  model  exhibit  for 
South  Dakota  for  use  in  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair.  When  the  Fair  opened, 
Cunningham  supervised  the  exhibit. 
He  later  worked  with  the  U.S.  Labor 
Department  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Three-dimension  work  and 
dioramas  gained  in  popularity  and 
Cunningham's  work  was  exhibited  in 
Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
San  Diego,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  and 
Fort  Worth. 

Cunningham  attributes  more  to 
ingenuity  and  the  painstaking  re- 
search, than  he  does  to  his  ability 
as  an  artist.  He  may  spend  months 
pursuing  a  single  fact  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  chances  of  error. 

Skills  such  as  sculpturing,  model 


"As  he  (Jesus)  walked  by  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  he  saw  two  brothers,  Simon 
who  is  called  Peter  and  Andrew  his 
brother,  casting  a  net  into  the  sea; 
for   they  were  fishermen"   (Mt.  4:18). 


"As  Jesus  passed  on  from  there,  he 
saw  a  man  called  Matthew  sitting  at 
the  tax  office;  and  he  said  to  him, 
'Follow  me"'  (Mt.  9:9). 


*w 
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In  a  natural  setting  on  a  hillside  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Christ  delivers 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  sets  forth  the  way  of  a  true  disciple. 


Paul  Cunningham's  model  for  the  Last  Supper  was,  of  course,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  painting  by  the  same  name.  It  has  been  called  the  greatest  painting 
in  the  world.  Cunningham's  reproduction  is  authentic. 
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making,  painting,  lighting,  carpen- 
try, are  all  required  in  order  to  pro- 
duce convincing  third-dimensional 
scenes.  Cunningham  sought  to  mas- 
ter these  skills  before  beginning 
work  on  the  Prince  of  Peace  Me- 
morial. He  felt  that  the  life  of  Christ 
had  never  been  adequately  depicted, 
at  least  chronologically. 

He  came  to  Florida  in  1955  and 
at  that  time  he  and  his  wife  Ruth 
had  seven  scenes  of  the  life  of 
Christ  set  up  in  trailers.  He  went  to 
see  Buck  Ray,  Director  of  Silver 
Springs,  and  told  how  he'd  like  to 
construct  a  chapel  to  display  the 
scenes  he  had  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
It  took  five  months  of  talk  and  con- 
vincing to  get  approval  of  his  idea. 


Simon  of  Cyrene  steps  forth  to  bear 
the  cross  of  Jesus,  Son  of  God. 


Bleak  and  lonely  Golgotha  where  Christ  died  for  our  sins.  The  two  thieves 
are  there;  and  Mary,  Jesus'  mother,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  John. 


In  a  vivid  imaginary  scene,  Cunning- 
ham has  captured  the  miraculous  mo- 
ment when  Mary  Magdalene  discovers 
the  empty  sepulchre;  and  realizes  that 
Christ  has  triumphed  over  death  and 
has  arisen  from  the  grave. 


Silver  Springs  has  never  regretted 
the  decision  to  include  the  Prince  of 
Peace  Memorial  in  its  expansion 
planning.  ■    ■ 


HOW  TO  GET  TO  THE  PRINCE 
OF  PEACE  MEMORIAL.  Four  fed- 
eral highways — Interstate  75,  U.S.  301, 
27  and  441 — all  intersect  Florida  40  at 
Ocala.  Ocala  is  just  six  miles  from 
Silver  Springs  on  Fla.  40. 
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The  Sword  of  the  Spirit 

By  Fred  Cloud 


THERE'S  something  in  man  that 
likes  a  fight.  Remember  your 
childhood,  how  a  schoolyard  fight 
always  attracted  a  crowd  in  two  sec- 
onds flat?  Or  bring  it  up  to  date: 
What's  on  TV  most  of  the  time? 
Gunfights  between  cowboys;  re-runs 
of  war  movies,  showing  Americans 
fighting  Germans  and  Japanese;  cops 
fighting  gangsters;  spies  fighting 
counterspies.  About  the  only  persons 
who  won't  fight  are  contenders  for 
the  heavyweight  crown! 

Christians,  too,  are  in  conflict.  The 
enemies  are  sin  and  death,  and  the 
weapons  are  spiritual  rather  than 
material.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Chris- 
tians at  Ephesus  in  the  first  century, 
said:  ".  .  .  take  the  whole  armor  of 
God,  that  you  may  be  able  to  with- 
stand in  the  evil  day,  and  having 
done  all,  to  stand.  .  .  .  And  take  the 
helmet  of  salvation,  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God." 
Equipment  for  a  real  fight — a  fight 
with  eternal  life,  or  death,  as  the 
stakes! 

Soldiers  and  sailors  are  taught  to 
take  good  care  of  their  rifle,  "and  it'll 
take  good  care  of  you."  The  Chris- 


tian soldier  has,  according  to  Paul,  a 
potent  weapon,  also — the  "sword  of 
the  Spirit."  What  is  this?  It  is  a  liv- 
ing reality — the  "word  of  God."  This 
is  not  the  printed  words  of  the 
Bible;  rather,  it  is  the  living  word 
that  God  can  communicate  to  read- 
ers through  the  words  written  cen- 
turies ago  and  collected  into  the 
Bible,  as  well  as  the  living  word  that 
God  can — and  often  does — speak  to 
an  individual's  heart  and  mind  to- 
day. 

The  sword  which  we  have  to  use 
in  our  battles  with  sin,  evil,  and 
death  in  this  life  is  a  living  word,  an 
idea,  a  concept,  the  author  of  which 
is  God.  Human  beings,  in  time  and 
space,  sometimes  speak  and  seme- 
times  write  these  words — and  they 
become  a  rallying  cry  ("Forward!"), 
or  a  word  of  encouragement  ("Hold 
on!"),  or  a  shout  of  victory  ("Hal- 
lelujah!"). 

What  of  the  words  in  the  Bible, 
that  may  be  the  channel  of  the 
Word  of  God  for  us  today?  Let's  ex- 
plore some  of  the  basic  ideas  that 
make  it  a  sword  in  our  hand,  a 
potent  weapon  for  the  Christian. 


Mr.  Cloud  is  editor  of  Older  Youth  Publications  for  The  Methodist 
Church,  Nashville,  Tenn.     37203 
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The  Bible:  Textbook  of  Freedom 

The  whole  Bible,  both  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  shows  God  at 
work  to  set  men  free.  Through  the 
prophets,  he  challenged  men  to  free 
themselves  from  worship  of  idols, 
from  enslavement  to  material  pos- 
sessions, and  from  religious  mumbo- 
jumbo  that  so  often  poses  as  true  re- 
ligion. 

But  it  was  supremely  through 
Jesus  Christ  that  God  acted  to  set 
men  free — free  from  his  ultimate 
enemies,  sin  and  death.  Jesus  told 
his  disciples:  "If  you  continue  in  my 
word,  you  are  truly  my  disciples, 
and  you  will  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  will  make  you  free."  The  free- 
dom that  Jesus  offered,  and  offers 
today,  is  that  of  sons  of  God  rather 
than  slaves  to  sin. 

Consider  the  New  Testament  as  a 
textbook  of  freedom:  It  portrays  the 
one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  been 
truly  free,  because  completely  obe- 
dient to  God's  will  for  his  life.  We 
see  in  Jesus'  response  to  his  tempta- 
tions that  he  was  not  enslaved  by 
appetite,  by  ambition,  or  by  rebel- 
lion against  God.  Instead,  he  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  in  God's  service 
is  our  greatest  freedom. 

What  Is  Man? 

One  of  the  most  searching  ques- 
tions in  all  the  Bible  is  that  asked  by 
the  psalmist,  "What  is  man  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of 
man  that  thou  dost  care  for  him?" 
The  answer  is  that  the  Creator  has 
made  him  "little  less  than  God." 
Here  is  a  high  value  placed  upon 
human  life. 

Ideas    have    consequences.    The 


ideas  held  by  a  nation  regarding  the 
nature  and  destiny  of  man  have 
enormous  influence  on  the  laws, 
customs,  and  basic  philosophy  of 
that  nation.  If  man  has  no  intrinsic 
value,  if  his  worth  is  determined  ex- 
clusively by  his  contribution  to  the 
state — as  Communists  believe — then 
individuals  are  expendable.  But  if 
man  is  indeed  the  creation  of  God, 
bearing  his  spiritual  image — as 
Christians  believe — then  the  state 
must  respect  the  "unalienable  rights" 
of  every  man.  See  how  the  word  of 
God  is  like  a  sword?  This  concept 
can  cut  down  tyrannies! 

God  Loves   All  People — 
Even  Our  Enemies! 

The  Book  of  Jonah  is  an  Old  Tes- 
tament parable  which  is  as  pertinent 
to  today's  world  as  the  comments  by 
columnists  in  today's  newspapers.  In 
a  day  when  hatred  toward  a  cruel 
and  ruthless  people,  the  Assyrians, 
was  widespread  among  the  He- 
brews, the  author  of  the  book  re- 
minded the  readers  that  God  loves 
all  his  children,  even  those  who  are 
our  enemies. 

Jonah  was  called  by  God  to  go  on 
a  mission  to  Nineveh,  the  capital 
of  Assyria,  which  in  721  B.C.  had 
destroyed  the  cities  of  Israel  and 
enslaved  the  citizens.  How  surpris- 
ing to  Jonah,  therefore,  that  God 
should  send  him  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Ninevites!  It  would  have  been 
like  sending  a  Jew  to  Berlin  in  1946 
to  proclaim  God's  love  to  the  Nazis. 
Let  them  perish,  Jonah  thought.  So 
he  set  sail  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  Nineveh,  only  to  be  stopped  by 
a  great  storm. 
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The  point  of  the  episode  of  Jonah 
and  the  whale  was  that,  through 
God's  providence,  Jonah  had  a  sec- 
ond chance  to  carry  out  this  mission. 
As  a  result  of  Jonah's  preaching,  all 
the  people  repented,  and  the  city 
was  not  destroyed.  Jonah  was  angry 
when  he  saw  that  his  nation's 
enemies  were  not  destroyed. 

The  actions  of  some  nations  in 
today's  world  are  such  as  to  frighten 
and  anger  most  of  us  in  America. 
But  we  must  guard  against  letting 
our  fears,  which  are  probably  well- 
grounded,  degenerate  into  blind 
hatred  and  a  desire  to  see  millions 
of  people  whom  God  has  created 
destroyed.  This  is  a  "word  of  God" 
that  cuts  on  both  sides  of  the  blade! 

Called  to  Be  Peacemakers 

The  teachings  of  Jesus  need  to  be 
read  in  conjunction  with  today's 
headlines.  Consider  this  Beatitude: 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for 
they  shall  be  called  sons  of  God." 

Before  we  can  become  effective 
peacemakers,  we  must  shake  off  the 
lethargy  of  despair.  Many  persons 
feel  that  Fate,  rather  than  the  living 
God,  is  in  control  of  history.  The 
word  of  God  is  a  sword  to  cut  them 
free  to  be  channels  through  which 
God  can  work  out  his  purposes  in 
history. 

Peacemakers,  or  would-be  peace- 
makers, must  be  constant  in  prayer, 
and  unfailing  in  courage — as  befits  a 
soldier!  Even  if  the  war  in  Vietnam 
should  expand,  peacemakers  must 
not  throw  in  the  sponge.  For  God 
wills  world  peace  with  justice,  we 
know;  and  if  we  are  to  be  "sons  of 
God"  we  must  seek  and  find  it. 


The  Nobility  of  Humble  Service 

How  often  the  New  Testament 
reverses  our  commonly  accepted 
values!  Today,  many  of  us  are  prone 
to  think  that  the  man  who  is  waited 
on  hand  and  foot  by  servants  is  an 
"important"  man.  But  it  has  been 
wisely  remarked  that  "in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Son,  costly  humble  service  is 
the  only  nobility  that  is  recognized." 

Our  society  places  a  premium  on 
"success,"  by  which  is  usually  meant 
financial  prosperity  and  prestige. 
There  are  many  footprints,  figura- 
tively speaking,  on  the  backs  and 
heads  of  persons  who  have  been 
trodden  down  by  those  who  hastily 
and  hungrily  hurried  after  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
persons — some  holding  high  office, 
others  in  menial  jobs — who  have 
given  a  helping  hand  to  their  fellow- 
man  in  the  spirit  of  him  who  came 
"not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister."  They  used  "the  sword  of 
the  Spirit"  to  defend  the  weak  and 
helpless,  rather  than  to  cut  them 
down! 

All  these  approaches  to  the  Bible 
and  the  living  word  it  conveys  are 
simply  intended  to  open  your  eyes 
to  possible  encounters  with  the  liv- 
ing Christ,  who  is  himself  the  Word 
of  God.  If  you  meet  him,  and  pledge 
your  allegiance  to  him,  he  will  put  a 
sword  in  your  hand  and  set  you  to 
fighting  for  a  world  of  love,  justice, 
and  peace!  And  that,  my  friends,  is 
a  fight  that's  worth  being  in!       ■    ■ 

OPTIMIST:  A  person  who's 
happy  for  the  ventilation  when  he 
finds  a  hole  in  his  pocket. — Clinton 
Cline. 
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The  Gift  of  Yourself 


By  Lucille  E.  Hein 


CHRISTMAS,  birthdays,  anni- 
versaries .  .  .  for  these  and  for 
a  dozen  other  occasions  it  is  the 
custom  to  give  a  gift.  Sometimes  you 
can  think  of  no  gift  the  person  wants 
or  needs.  Sometimes  you  have  no 
money  to  buy  a  gift.  Sometimes  you 
have  the  money,  but  no  time  to 
shop. 

Does  giving  always  mean  giving 
something  tangible?  Something  visi- 
ble? There  is  another  kind  of  giving 
that   is   more   subtle   and   personal. 

The  most  precious  gift  to  give  is 
— yourself.  Your  love.  Your  sym- 
pathy, concern,  and  understanding. 
Your  time.  Your  remembrance.  Your 
hospitality.  Your  service  and  help. 
Your  appreciation.  Your  happiness. 

You  can  give  this  gift  often:  When 
you  are  in  the  depths  of  poverty; 
when  a  person  has  ten  times  your  in- 
come; when  you  expect  no  repay- 
ment; when  no  shopping  or  gift 
wrapping  is  needed,  and  this  gift 
costs  nothing;  it  need  not  wait  upon 
a  special  occasion.  You  need  not  go 
to  the  store  or  the  Post  Exchange  to 
purchase  it.  In  fact,  money  can't  buy 
it. 
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When  you  think  of  giving,  think 
first  of  giving  yourself.  Now  ask 
yourself,  "What  can  I  give?"  Let's 
break  this  down. 

You  can  give  love.  Love  is  the 
greatest  gift.  Be  generous  with  it. 
No  hoarding!  Give  love  to  family, 
children,  friends,  to  all  those  around 
you. 

Love  means  sharing.  Share  your 
love  of  the  natural  world,  its  beau- 
ties and  its  creatures;  your  love  of 
the  daily  ordinary  tasks  of  living; 
your  love  of  life;  your  love  for  God. 

You  can  give  understanding.  Your 
gift  might  be  unprejudiced  listening 
to  a  friend  or  stranger  who  wants  to 
pour  out  his  heart.  People  often 
need  to  tell  someone  their  problems 
and  worries,  their  happiness  and 
hopes.  Do  not  lose  patience  with  a 
person's  torrent  of  words.  Remember 
that  your  sympathetic  listening  may 
be  a  lifeline  to  a  young  man  who's 
just  come  into  military  service,  or  to 
a  young  service  wife  who  is  con- 
fused by  the  new  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  military  life. 

Try  to  understand  the  other  per- 
son and  accept  him  as  he  is.  Listen 


but  do  not  presume  to  give  advice 
unless  advice  is  asked.  Give  the 
precious  gift  of  listening. 

You  can  give  time.  Time  is  yours. 
Give  time  to  family,  friends, 
strangers,  though  you  are  rushed 
with  work,  give  time  to  listen  to  an- 
other man  or  woman  as  he  tells  a 
rambling  story.  Give  time  in  emer- 
gencies, in  sickness,  in  distress,  in 
death. 

You  can  give  remembrance.  A  let- 
ter, a  short  note,  a  greeting  card, 
these  cost  a  few  pennies  for  card 
and  stamp.  But  what  pleasure  such 
remembrance  gives.  Often  a  letter  is 
more  precious  than  any  gift.  Do  you 
expect  letters,  but  neglect  to  write 
them?  Of  course  you  write  regularly 
to  family  and  dear  friends.  But  have 
you  remembered  recently  the  ninety- 
year-old  friend  in  the  home  for  the 
aged? 

Perhaps  your  gift  of  remembrance 
will  be  a  telephone  call.  Your  unex- 
pected telephone  call  or  cheerful 
newsy  letter  may  come  at  a  moment 
of  great  depression.  It  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  receiver  as  a  sign 
that  someone  cares. 

You  can  give  hospitality.  An  invi- 
tation to  have  a  coke  or  to  share  a 
family  supper  if  you  and  your  family 
live  near  the  post,  this  might  be  a 
lifesaver  for  some  lonely  or  de- 
pressed man  or  woman  in  service. 

Hospitality  means  opening  your 
home  to  others.  It  also  means  open- 
ing your  heart.  Do  not  wait  for  the 
city  or  the  local  church  or  the  USO 
to  open  its  heart  to  you.  Take  the 
first  step.  Give  the  gift  of  hospitality 
to  service  personnel  and  to  civilians. 

You  can  give  service.  Perhaps  you 


feel  you  are  already  doing  your  part. 
You  are  serving  your  country.  But, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  you 
are  stationed,  you  can  also  give  serv- 
ice to  a  local  church,  a  nearby  com- 
munity, a  school,  a  hospital,  a  group 
of  orphans,  the  innocent  people  hurt 
by  war.  And  even  when  you  are  far 
away,  you  can  still  serve  your  own 
church  by  keeping  in  touch  with 
what  goes  on  there.  You  can  serve 
by  being  friendly  and  helpful  and 
interested  in  others. 

You  can  give  appreciation.  How 
often  have  you  promised  yourself  to 
write  a  note  to  the  editor  of  a  local 
newspaper  to  praise  some  campaign 
his  paper  has  conducted?  Or  to  a 
teacher  at  the  school  to  tell  her  how 
much  you  enjoyed  the  spring  play  in 
which  your  daughter  appeared? 
Have  you  written  these  notes? 

Give  the  gift  of  appreciation, 
thanks,  recognition,  support,  con- 
structive criticism.  Pub  he  officials, 
volunteer  workers,  clergymen,  teach- 
ers, military  leaders,  and  government 
leaders  often  feel  neglected  and  for- 
gotten by  the  public  whom  they 
serve.  They  appreciate  your  services 
in  the  military  field.  Your  written  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  for  their 
work  can  be  your  gift  to  them. 

You  can  give  happiness.  You  have 
worries,  problems,  sorrows,  frustra- 
tions in  your  fife.  But,  who  hasn't? 
Let  your  outward  happiness  hide  a 
heavy  heart.  Be  happy  on  the  out- 
side, even  if  you  worry  inside. 

So  as  you  think  of  your  gift — a 
brightly  wrapped  package,  money, 
or  yourself;  remember  that  the 
greatest  of  these  is  just  yourself! 
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On  Christmas  Day  in  the  Morning 


By  Vincent  Edwards 


PICTURE  an  organist  walking  to 
his  church  when,  suddenly,  all 
the  church  bells  began  ringing!  It 
happened,  of  course,  on  Christmas 
Day  in  the  morning.  All  that  glad 
sound  was  in  celebration  of  the 
Savior's  birth. 

Any  musician  would  have  been 
deeply  stirred,  and  Charles  Wesley 
most  of  all,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  hymn  writers  who  ever 
lived.  On  this  occasion  he  was  in- 
spired to  write  a  carol.  Into  his  mind 
there  leaped  some  appropriate  lines: 

Hark,  how  all  the  welkin  rings, 
Glory  to  the  King  of  kings.  .  . 

Later,    George    Whitefield    changed 
the  lines  to 

Hark!    the   herald   angels   sing, 
"Glory  to  the  new-born  King." 

But  credit  for  the  original  carol  will 
always  belong  to  the  great  Wesley. 
The  author  has  gone  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
figures  of  eighteenth-century  Eng- 
land. He  was  a  gifted  musician,  and 
he  could  play  the  organ  and  direct 
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the  music  for  a  church  if  he  were 
asked.  But  he  was  also  a  celebrated 
preacher.  Along  with  addressing 
crowded  outdoor  meetings  and  rid- 
ing hundreds  of  miles  all  over  Eng- 
land on  horseback,  he  found  time  to 
write  sixty-five  hundred  hymns. 

It  seems  that,  as  a  boy,  Charles 
Wesley  knew  where  he  was  going. 
He  was  brought  up  in  a  country 
rectory  and  was  the  youngest  of 
eighteen  children.  In  such  a  big 
household,  he  had  his  share  of  pov- 
erty and  hardship  with  all  the  rest. 
Nevertheless,  he  managed  to  get  ad- 
mitted to  Westminster  School,  and  it 
was  the  start  of  his  higher  education. 

One  day,  while  he  was  a  student 
in  this  school,  his  rich  uncle  from 
Ireland  came  to  see  him.  "Charles," 
he  proposed,  "come  home  with  me 
and  be  my  son.  I'll  see  that  you  have 
everything  you  could  wish  for.  You'll 
never  lack  for  anything." 

The  lad  seemed  to  be  attracted  by 
the  offer  for  a  minute  or  two,  but 
then  he  shook  his  head. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  he  replied,  "but 
I  would  rather  be  a  minister  like  my 
father." 


Despite  his  straitened  circum- 
stances, Charles  was  able  to  enter 
Oxford  University  where  he  received 
his  degree  in  1728.  In  1735,  after 
his  ordination  in  the  Church  of 
England,  he  went  to  Georgia  as  sec- 
retary to  Governor  Oglethorpe;  but 
illness  brought  him  home  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  came  back  on  a  ship 
where  a  party  of  Moravians  were  his 
fellow-passengers.  As  long  as  he 
lived,  Charles  Wesley  never  forgot 
the  quiet  charm  of  these  devout  folk, 
nor  the  joy  with  which  they  sang 
their  hymns. 

There  were  hard  days  ahead. 
Charles  and  his  brother  John,  carry- 
ing out  their  great  preaching  mission 
all  over  England,  often  faced  hostile 
mobs  and  were  pelted  with  mud  and 
stones.  The  lot  of  the  Methodist 
circuit-rider  called  for  both  courage 
and  unflagging  devotion. 

Amid  all  those  hardships,  Charles 
Wesley  remembered  one  date  like 
a  blinding  light.  That  was  May  21, 
1738 — the  day  of  his  conversion.  On 
an  anniversary  he  wrote  a  hymn  that 
was  to  be  sung  all  over  Christendom 
— "O  for  a  Thousand  Tongues." 

The  talented  circuit-rider  could 
turn  out  a  hymn  at  the  mere  mention 
of  a  Bible  text.  As  fast  as  his  stanzas 
were  written  out  in  longhand,  his 
brother  John  would  publish  them. 
And  so  the  number  mounted  into 
scores,  then  into  hundreds,  and 
finally  into  thousands.  Hundreds  are 
now  forgotten,  but  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  certain  old  favorites  will 
ever  pass  from  their  cherished  re- 
membrances: "Jesus,  Lover  of  My 
Soul";  "Love  Divine,  All  Loves  Ex- 
celling"; "Ye  Servants  of  God,  Your 


Master  Proclaim";  "Hail,  Thou  Long- 
Expected  Jesus";  "Christ,  the  Lord, 
Is  Risen  Today";  and  "Soldiers  of 
Christ,  Arise." 

Charles  Wesley  carried  on  his 
hymn  writing  into  the  late  evening 
of  life.  When  he  was  nearly  eighty, 
he  used  to  ride  about  on  a  little 
horse  gray  with  age.  Always  handy 
was  a  card  on  which  he  would  jot 
down  in  shorthand  the  lines  of  a 
new  hymn.  When  he  came  to  the 
home  of  a  parishioner,  his  first  re- 
mark would  be,  "Pen  and  ink!  Pen 
and  ink!"  Then  he  would  write  out 
in  longhand  the  complete  stanzas. 
When  the  lines  were  finally  put 
down,  the  benign  old  man  seemed  to 
become  aware  of  his  friends  and  his 
surroundings. 

When  Charles  Wesley  died,  he 
left  a  living  memorial  that  church- 
goers will  long  cherish.  There  are 
certain  times  and  seasons  that  do  not 
seem  complete  without  one  of  his 
hymns.  At  Christmastime,  when 
choirs  go  their  rounds  singing  to 
shut-ins,  the  Savior's  birth  is  com- 
memorated by  many  hymns  and 
carols.  Always  a  favorite  is  that 
hymn  of  his  written  on  Christmas 
Day  in  the  morning: 

Hail     the     heav'n-born     Prince     of 

Peace! 
Hail  the  Sun  of  Righteousness! 
Light  and  life  to  all  he  brings, 
Ris'n  with  healing  in  his  wings. 
Mild  He  lays  His  glory  by, 
Born  that  man  no  more  may  die, 
Born  to  raise  the  sons  of  earth, 
Born  to  give  them  second  birth. 
Hark!  the  herald  angels  sing, 
"Glory  to  the  new-born  King." 
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How  a  Disciple  Builds  His  House 


By  George  A.  Buttrick 


Chapter  12  in  a  study  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 


THE  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  whole  seems  to  be  addressed  to 
those  who  wished  to  be  Christ's  followers,  but  this  concluding 
parable  (Matthew  7:24-28)  may  have  been  spoken  to  the  crowd: 
"Everyone  then  who  hears  these  words  of  mine."  Like  much  of 
Christ's  teaching  it  presents  alternative  ways  of  life.  We  have  dis- 
cussed the  wide  road  and  the  narrow  road,  treasures  on  earth,  and 
treasures  in  heaven.  Now  we  have  the  alternative  of  a  house  built  on 
a  river  bed  in  the  dry  season  and  a  house  built  on  solid  ground.  Our 
nature  is  in  two  dimensions:  our  timebound  self  and  the  other  self 
who  knows  life  is  timebound.  John  Keats  wrote:  "Man  is  a  poor  forked 
creature."  Thus  life  always  comes  as  choice,  not  as  an  impossible 
"absolute  freedom." 

The  picture  of  one  house  shows  it  being  built  on  a  wadi.  The 
smooth  sand  without  obstructions  seems  to  offer  an  ideal  place  for 
the  building — until  the  rainy  season.  Luke's  version  tells  of  the 
builder  digging  deep  until  he  comes  on  rock  for  a  foundation.  That 
version  suits  the  Graeco-Roman  world  to  which  Luke  wrote;  Mat- 
thew's account  is  "nearer  home"  in  Palestine.  Jesus  was  perhaps  a 
builder  (the  word  translated  "carpenter"  often  has  the  meaning  of 
craftsman  or  builder),  and  so  found  the  story  easy  to  tell.  The  drama 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  wadi  may  soon  become  a  raging  torrent. 


Dr.  Buttrick  is  a  distinguished  American  clergyman,  author  of  many 
books,  and  general  editor  of  The  Interpreter's  Bible.  He  lives  in 
Evanston,  III. 
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The  order  of  the  Greek  words  is  vivid:  "Down  fell  the  rain,  down 
came  the  flood,  heavily  blew  the  winds!"  What  power  in  "these  words 
of  mine"!  Never  man  so  spake! 


Accent  the  "of  mine."  Not  any  man's  words  are  the  pivot  of  life 
and  death:  only  His  words.  Not  the  Torah  is  now  the  test,  but  Christ's 
new  law  of  love.  Deliberately  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ends  with  a 
description  of  the  astonishment  of  his  hearers.  He  spoke  with  "au- 
thority." He  himself  quietly  assumed  that  authority,  though  in  meek- 
ness. He  is  the  new  Sinai.  Yes,  the  Sermon  began  with,  "Blessed  are 
the  poor  in  spirit.  Blessed  are  the  meek."  But  such  words  are  the 
crux  of  time  and  eternity:  The  Terrible  Meek!  Is  Christ  central  in 
a  man's  concern?  Then  he  is  building  on  solid  ground.  Is  Christ 
only  one  of  many  concerns?  Then  the  man  is  inviting  the  deluge.  Who 
but  Christ  dare  assume  such  "authority"?  Somewhere  there  is  an 
account  of  a  rich  man  commissioning  a  builder  to  build  a  house:  only 
the  best  materials  were  to  be  used,  and  no  expense  was  to  be  spared. 
When  the  house  was  finished,  the  rich  man  said  to  the  builder,  "It  is 
yours,  but  you  must  live  in  it."  Then  the  builder  almost  cursed  him- 
self: "If  only  I  had.  .  .  ."  Each  of  us  must  build,  and  decide  where 
he  builds,  and  each  of  us  must  live  in  what  he  builds,  for  this  house 
is  a  man's  life. 

Every  house-of-life  is  storm-tested.  Our  easy  sermons  interpret 
"storm"  to  mean  sickness  or  loss  of  friends  or  business  misfortune,  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  such  a  meaning  was  in  Christ's  mind.  That 
meaning  hardly  meets  the  urgency  of  the  parable:  "That  house  fell, 
and  great  was  its  fall!"  The  word  is  "fell,"  not  "damaged."  Who  but 
Christ  dare  so  end  a  sermon?  Who  can  miss  or  mistake  the  urgency? 
The  house  was  swept  away!  Christ  is  here  speaking  about  the  climax 
of  the  age.  If  we  try  to  dismiss  such  speaking  as  "belonging  to  the 
thought-forms  of  that  generation  with  its  belief  in  the  imminent  end 
of  history,"  and  if  we  add  that  Christ  accepted  such  thought-forms 
because  he  was  genuinely  human  (though  he  was  also  the  very  dis- 
closure of  God),  we  change  neither  the  urgency  nor  the  truth  of  the 
parable.  For  the  new  age  has  come  with  Christ.  If  we  try  to  live  in  the 
old  age,  with  its  "eye  for  an  eye,"  instead  of  living  in  the  new  law 
of  love,  the  flood  will  come  on  us.  It  has  come— in  death-camps  in 
Germany,  in  the  fall-out,  and  in  racial  violence  in  America.  Jesus  said, 
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"The  Kingdom  of  God  has  come  upon  you,"  and  meant  exactly  what 
he  said.  "These  words  of  mine"  are  the  divide  between  heaven  and 
hell. 

II 

Christ  himself  is  test,  but  his  "words"  interpret  him,  and  life  turns 
in  our  obedience  to  the  "words."  Doubtless  Christ  did  end  a  sermon 
with  this  parable.  Matthew  sees  in  it  the  precisely  right  ending  for 
this  collection  of  Christ's  sayings.  "Every  one  then  who  hears":  hear- 
ing is  crucial  business.  Once  we  have  heard,  we  cannot  pretend  that 
we  have  not  heard.  Sometimes  we  hear  without  hearing,  but  if  we 
once  hear  and  understand,  the  world  is  changed,  so  much  changed 
that  we  are  confronted  by  a  choice.  We  must  decide  where  to 
build.  Hearing  is  a  more  subtle  sense  than  sight.  The  New  Testament 
speaks  about  "the  pride  of  the  eyes."  Sight  can  be  brazen:  easily 
caught  by  garish  colors  and  flashing  neon  lights.  As  for  our  earsr 
the  noise  of  the  world  threatens  them,  especially  because  God  often 
speaks  in  a  "still,  small  voice";  but  once  we  have  heard,  we  realize 
why  the  Bible  verb  "to  hear"  always  carries  overtones  of  obedience: 
"He  who  hears  .  .  .  and  does."  So  "as  the  Holy  Spirit  says,  Today 
when  you  hear  his  voice,  do  not  harden  your  hearts  as  in  the  rebel- 
lion, on  the  day  of  testing."  .  .  . 

But  this  accent  on  doing,  as  if  salvation  were  by  our  works  instead 
of  by  God's  grace:  is  this  not  Matthew's  attempt  to  establish  a  new 
law  not  unlike  the  old  law?  It  has  that  coloration.  We  have  seen 
that  Matthew  probably  belonged  to  the  Jewish  wing  of  the  early 
church.  But  we  may  not  thus  escape  the  "hearing"  and  the  "doing." 
For  what  are  the  "words  of  mine"?  Not  simply  a  pointing  to  man's 
"works,"  but  a  calling  to  us  to  pray  because  of  our  helplessness.  The 
Lord's  Prayer  is  included  in  "these  words."  They  remind  us  that  only 
God  can  forgive,  and  that  we  are  lost  without  that  forgiveness.  They 
tell  us  that  God  is  the  great  Answerer  of  those  who  "ask,"  the  Prize 
for  those  who  "seek,"  and  the  Home  of  those  who  "knock."  They 
involve  far  more  than  our  "doing."  Some  scholars,  such  as  J.  W. 
Manson,  a  foremost  English  commentator,  are  sure  that  The  Sermon  is 
deliberate  in  its  tracing  of  the  difference  between  the  "words"  of 
John  the  Baptist  and  the  "words"  of  Christ.  John  spoke  of  judgment 
and  the  "axe  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree";  Jesus  spoke  of  God's  grace 
and  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.  So  the  "words"  of  Christ  are  not  the 
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old  law,  and  they  do  not  make  salvation  dependent  on  anything  we 
can  do:  they  are  the  new  words  of  God's  incredible  love. 

Yet  we  cannot  safely  hear  the  words  and  then  forget.  We  cannot 
accept  God's  grace,  and  then  live  as  though  nothing  has  happened.  If 
hearing  does  not  issue  in  a  new  way  of  living,  we  either  have  not 
heard  at  all  or  we  are  under  a  worse  condemnation.  For  if  we  have 
heard,  we  cannot  pretend  that  we  have  not  heard.  A  man  may  be  so- 
overborne  by  the  city's  noise  so  that  he  does  not  hear  the  church  bell, 
but  if  he  hears,  he  has  to  make  a  decision:  to  go  to  church  or  to  stay 
at  home.  In  that  decision  he  has  chosen  where  to  build  his  house  of 
life:  On  the  dry  watercourse  of  his  own  convenience  or  on  the  solid 
ground  of  God's  will.  The  new  age  has  come  in  Christ  (we  have 
"heard"  Him),  and  the  old  order  is  doomed.  The  tumultuous  events 
of  our  present  world  are  the  dying  struggles  of  the  old  order.  "Ask 
not  for  whom  the  bell  tolls:  it  tolls  for  you." 

Ill 

The  last  verse  of  The  Sermon  is  the  exactly  appropriate  climax, 
"And  when  Jesus  had  finished  these  sayings"  is  the  formula  with 
which  Matthew  concludes  each  of  his  five  sections  or  collections  of 
the  sayings  of  Jesus.  These,  each  with  its  preceding  narrative,  pro- 
vide the  fivefold  structure  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  remainder  of  the 
verse  is  deliberately  added:  it  is  borrowed  from  Mark  (1:22  et  al.) 
where  it  is  used  to  describe  the  effect  of  Christ's  sermon  in  the 
Capernaum  synagogue.  Matthew  uses  it  as  magnificent  "Amen"  to 
The  Sermon.  The  congregation  was  not  "astonished"  when  they 
heard  their  scribes  read  the  Torah,  for  they  had  heard  it  often,  as 
their  fathers  had  heard  it  before  them.  But  what  Christ  said  not 
only  seemed  to  cut  across  the  Law,  but  pierced  them  to  the  depths: 
Christ  spoke  "with  authority."  That  last  word  does  not  mean  that 
Christ  was  dogmatic  while  the  scribes  left  room  for  doubt,  but  al- 
most the  opposite!  They,  the  synagogue  teachers,  were  dogmatic 
("Thou  shalt  not"),  while  Jesus  said,  "Blessed  are  those  who"  .  .  . 
But  he  spoke  as  from  some  ultimate  ground  of  fife.  His  question, 
"Why  do  you  not  judge  for  yourselves  what  is  right?",  threw  them 
back  on  God's  witness  in  them.  In  a  book  by  Dr.  S.  D.  Gordon, 
written  a  generation  ago,  two  men  discuss  a  convincing  sermon. 
When  one  asks  how  they  are  to  know  if  the  sermon  is  true,  the  other 
answers  in  effect:  "You  know  it  is  true.  Can't  you  tell  by  the  sound?" 
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We  might  say,  "By  the  feel."  Christ's  words  broke  through  the  crust 
of  conventional  thought  and  practice.  They  released  the  fountains 
of  the  inner  deep.  They  came  from  the  Throne. 

What  is  the  authority  of  Jesus?  Not  merely  that  he  was  "an 
authority  on  the  subject,"  though  he  did  have  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  at  firsthand,  whereas  others  knew  only  at  secondhand. 
Not  merely  that  he  was  "author"  of  what  he  said,  though  there  is 
in  his  teaching  a  creative  freshness  which  never  stales:  "the  scribes" 
quoted  authorities,  but  his  words  are  always  the  wellspring  of  a 
new  age.  No,  his  authority  came  from  much  deeper  ground.  My  son, 
David,  tells  how,  when  he  was  directing  a  college  play,  and  he  and 
the  cast  were  debating  how  a  certain  scene  should  be  played  (they 
being  unsure  of  the  author's  intention),  a  stranger  who  had  over- 
heard them  strode  down  the  dimly  lit  aisle  and  said:  "I  know  the 
author:  this  is  how  he  wants  it  played."  Christ  knew  the  Author. 
He  is  the  Author,  for  "in  him  the  whole  fullness  of  deity  dwells 
bodily."  When  Christ  said,  "I  know,"  they  knew  that  he  knew;  and, 
they  being  now  pierced  to  the  heart,  knew  "for  sure"  what  He 
knew.  They  knew  and  were  "astonished"  because  the  screen  of  life 
was  now  torn  away:  they  were  gripped  by  the  truth. 

Therefore  the  word  "authority"  is  the  precisely  right  ending  to  The 
Sermon.  "To  know"  is  an  affair  that  goes  deeper  than  any  thin 
philosophy,  and  far  deeper  than  any  test  tube  or  slide-rule.  We 
'Tmow"  that  time  is  swift  because  of  some  rock  of  eternity  in  us  by 
which  we  mark  the  flow  of  the  stream.  From  that  same  deep  knowl- 
edge we  know  that  we  must  treat  our  neighbor  not  as  means  to  our 
ends,  but  as  an  end  in  himself,  for  he  has  in  him  that  same  rock.  So 
he  is  not  merely  "in  himself,"  but  in  God!  Christ  probes  to  that 
ultimate  ground  not  alone  by  his  words,  but  by  his  present  Spirit. 

Have  I  interpreted  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount?  No,  I  have  only 
pointed  to  it  with  wondering  and  grateful  finger.  How  can  a  man 
describe  Fujiyama  in  sunrise  and  sunset,  its  snows  guarding  the 
Island  of  Honshu?  I  have  seen  it,  but  cannot  describe  it.  In  Japan 
I  took  my  bearings  from  it,  and  understood  full  well  why  it  is  almost 
sacred  to  the  Japanese,  and  why  artists  are  drawn  to  it  to  their  joy 
and  despair,  but  my  words  could  no  more  than  hint  its  silent  majesty. 
Much  less  could  any  man  interpret  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  But 
just  to  look  at  this  mountain  is  life.  Maybe  what  we  have  written 
may  win  someone  to  take  his  bearings  always  from  Christ,  who 
guards  and  governs  the  whole  island  of  our  mortal  life.  ■    ■ 
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Christianity 
Motivates 

Mis 

life 


By  Aubrey  B.  Haines 


Robert  Young 


SHORT-LIVED  marriages  are  a 
common  Hollywood  occurrence 
as  they  are  elsewhere  in  America. 
However,  when  it  comes  to  having 
a  stable,  meaningful  home  life, 
Robert  Young  and  his  family  are  an 
exception.  "I  married  a  girl  who  had 
known  me  since  schooldays,"  Young 
says.  "I  never  could  have  put  on  an 
egotistical  act  at  home  and  make  it 
stick." 

In  1933  Bob  married  Elizabeth 
Louise  Henderson,  with  whom  he 
had  gone  to  high  school.  Their  four 
daughters  are:  Carol  Ann,  thirty- 
one;  Barbara  Queen,  twenty-eight; 
Elizabeth  Louise,  twenty-one;  and 
Kathleen  Joy,  nineteen. 

At  first  neither  Bob  nor  his  wife 
Betty  went  to  church  regularly. 
"We  attended  only  at  the  fashion- 


able time  of  the  year:  Christmas 
and  Easter,"  he  recalls.  "I  found  no 
need  for  constant  church  attendance. 
Nevertheless,  we  wished  to  raise 
our  daughters  according  to  Chris- 
tian standards  and  to  project  the 
girls  in  the  right  direction.  At  the 
same  time  we  resolved  not  to  force 
any  church  ties  upon  them,  allowing 
them  instead  to  choose  for  them- 
selves. 

"After  each  baby  was  christened, 
we  tried  to  surround  her  with  a  lov- 
ing family  atmosphere.  We  taught 
the  children  how  to  pray  and  prayed 
with  them.  Not  until  after  fourteen 
years  had  passed  did  any  of  them 
even  mention  a  specific  church. 
Then  Carol  Ann — away  at  boarding 
school — wrote  us,  asking  if  we'd  care 
if  she  joined  a  church  at  school. 
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'  I've  always  had  a  tremendous 
respect  for  our  chaplain/  she  wrote. 
'His  faith  made  him  what  he  is,  so 
I  began  studying  the  worship  service 
and  trying  to  understand  its  mean- 
ing. Now  it  has  great  meaning  for 
me.  I  love  to  attend  church,  for  it 
gives  me  something  that  I  need/ ' 

When  summer  vacation  came, 
Carol  Ann  rose  quietly  and  attended 
church  each  Sunday  while  her 
parents  and  three  younger  sisters 
remained  in  bed.  Then,  out  of  re- 
spect for  their  oldest  daughter,  Bob 
and  Betty  Young  began  attending 
church  with  her.  Soon  Carol  Ann's 
younger  sisters  also  began  attend- 
ing church  school. 

"Within  one  short  summer  ours 
became  a  churchgoing  family," 
Young  recalls.  "I  felt  strange  at  first, 
for  it  had  been  so  long  since  I'd 
attended  church.  Even  when  Carol 
Ann  returned  to  school,  we  con- 
tinued going  to  church,  for  suddenly 
it  had  become  important.  Finally 
Betty  and  I  joined  the  church. 

"We  still  offered  our  three  remain- 
ing daughters  their  freedom  of 
choice.  But  there  was  this  difference : 
Our  own  selection  had  given  them 
a  real  choice,  for  churchgoing  had 
become  a  regular  occurrence  for 
them.  Betty  and  I  learned  from  this 
that  if  we  would  offer  our  daughters 
a  choice,  we  must  first  make  one 
ourselves.  Merely  talking  about 
church  attendance  and  church  mem- 
bership is  not  enough.  Since  we 
wanted  our  girls  to  know  Christian 
principles,  church  attendance  was 
something  we  offered  them  as  an 
opportunity  that  we'd  availed  our- 
selves of/' 


Robert  Young  is  a  veteran  in  the 
entertainment  world;  he  started  in 
films  in  1931.  A  few  years  later  he 
entered  the  radio  field.  In  connec- 
tion with  his  broadcast  program, 
Father  Knows  Best  (now  on  tele- 
vision), the  Good  Drivers  Club 
movement — a  safe-driving  campaign 
among  teen-age  drivers — was 
launched  in  1950. 

Born  Robert  George  Young  in 
Chicago  on  February  22,  1907,  he 
was  one  of  five  children  of  Thomas 
E.  Young,  an  Irish- American  build- 
ing contractor.  When  Bob  was  ten 
months  old,  the  family  moved  to 
Seattle  and  ten  years  later  to  Los 
Angeles. 

At  Lincoln  High  School  in  Los 
Angeles  Bob  first  turned  to  drama. 
Working  by  day  as  a  bill  collector, 
he  enrolled  in  the  Pasadena  Com- 
munity Playhouse.  Between  1929 
and  1931  he  appeared  in  forty-five 
Playhouse  productions.  He  was  "dis- 
covered" by  a  Hollywood  agent  and 
signed  to  a  long-term  contract  with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  However,  his 
first  film  appearance  was  on  loan 
to  Twentieth  Century-Fox  in  The 
Black  Camel.  Throughout  his  movie 
career  Young  has  played  in  a  wide 
variety  of  films. 

In  August,  1949,  a  new  program 
was  launched  on  NBC  with  the  title, 
Father  Knows  Best.  Bob  Young 
played  the  title  role.  The  program 
tells  the  story  of  an  average  family 
— the  Jim  Andersons  and  their  three 
children — in  an  American  town.  The 
Andersons  manage  to  ride  through 
almost  any  family  situation  without 
violent  injury  to  their  dignity.  The 
three  children  are  presented  as  de- 
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cently  behaved  offsprings  who  will 
probably  become  useful  citizens. 
Father  Knows  Best  won  the  1954 
Sylvania  Award  for  "outstanding 
family  entertainment,"  and  in  March, 
1957,  Bob  won  a  television  "Emmy" 
Award  for  his  role  in  the  series. 

Jim  Anderson's  approach  to  father- 
hood may  gladden  the  hearts  of 
child  psychologists.  He  radiates  af- 
fection, admits  his  own  shortcomings, 
and  has  an  uncanny  ability  to  view 
life  from  the  same  perspective  as  his 
fictional  children. 

Bob  Young  is  a  graying,  middle- 
aged  actor.  Six  feet  tall,  he  weighs 
170  pounds  and  has  brown  eyes.  He 
lives  a  gay,  carefree,  active  life.  In 
terms  of  temperament,  directors  re- 
fer to  him  as  "Hollywood's  most  un- 
star-like  star."  He  works  hard,  seeks 
direction,  apologizes  for  mistakes 
that  he  makes  in  his  lines,  is  de- 
pendable, and  gets  his  sleep  nights 
instead  of  inhabiting  night  clubs.  His 
wife  Betty  has  accompanied  him  on 
location  trips  since  his  movie  days. 

The  Young  family  lives  in  Beverly 
Hills,  but  Bob  bought  a  160-acre 
ranch  near  Carmel,  in  Northern 
California,  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
Here  Bob  planned  to  develop  a  wal- 
nut grove.  After  eleven  years  of  fly- 
ing his  own  airplane,  he  voluntarily 
grounded  himself  in  1958.  Golf  is 
his  chief  leisure-time  activity.  In  his 
spare  moments  he  enjoys  watching 
television  and  movies. 

"Sooner  or  later  everything  that 
I've  ever  wanted  has  come  to  me," 
Young  says.  "I've  been  so  lucky  since 
the  first  day  I  started  in  pictures." 
Among  his  most  acclaimed  films 
have   been   Claudia,   Sitting  Pretty, 


Crossfire,    and   Enchanted   Cottage. 

Nowadays  Bob  ushers  every  third 
Sunday  in  Beverly  Hills'  All  Saints 
Episcopal  Church,  where  he  is  also 
a  member  of  the  vestry. 

"Becoming  a  churchgoing  family 
has  made  a  difference  in  our  lives," 
Young  says.  "We've  grown  into  a 
greater  sense  of  unity  with  one  an- 
other and  our  fellowmen.  A  new 
steadiness  pervades  our  family  life. 
Now  we  have  God  as  the  center 
from  which  to  discuss  our  problems. 

"Religion  has  rid  me  of  a  vast 
store  of  ignorance.  I  had  wrongly 
believed  that  church  people  are 
prim  and  that  church  school  teachers 
and  ministers  are  pompous  and  dull. 
We  found  our  church  filled  with 
persons  much  like  ourselves.  From 
the  church  I  gained  insight  into  my 
own  faults  and  weaknesses  and  be- 
gan to  overcome  self-consciousness 
whenever  I  spoke  about  God. 

"Church  membership  means  to 
me  faith  put  into  action.  What 
amazes  me  as  I  look  back  on  my 
past  is  that  I  could  have  lived  all 
those  years  in  profound  spiritual 
need  but  remained  unaware  of  it. 
I've  been  a  church  member  for  only 
eight  years,  and  I  still  wonder  why 
I  waited  so  long. 

"Many  legitimate  opportunities  for 
activity  and  service  have  come  to 
me  through  church  membership,  and 
I've  felt  shy  about  participation  in 
them.  Yet  from  every  task  which 
we've  undertaken,  Betty  and  I  have 
received  solid  satisfaction  and  have 
been  grateful  to  be  asked  to  serve. 
Today  we  consider  that  our  lives  are 
complete,  full  of  blessings  and  of 
answered  prayer."  ■    ■ 
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A  Vime  ol  Qlama 


By  Charlotte  and  Dan  Ross 


Generous-hearted  Stephen  Ward  had  helped  a  friend  in  need,  but 
the  way  in  which  he  did  it  was  unusual 


AS  Stephen  Ward  pushed  his  way 
through  the  revolving  glass 
door  and  came  out  into  the  brisk, 
frosty  air  of  the  early  Christmas  Eve 
he  felt  a  momentary  glow  of  tingling 
pleasure.  He  liked  these  cold  clear 
winter  nights  and  he'd  always  been 
sentimentally  fond  of  the  Christmas 
season. 

And  this  year  he  was  back  once 
again  in  his  home  city  of  Valleyfield 
as  the  new  manager  of  the  bustling 
New  England  centre's  largest  de- 
partment store.  He  glanced  behind 
him  at  the  big,  holiday-trimmed  win- 
dows fronting  the  street  with  their 
brightly  lighted  gift  displays  and 
noted  with  satisfaction  that  there 
were  still  a  lot  of  last-minute  shop- 
pers taking  advantage  of  the  store 
staying  open  until  nine. 

There  was  a  light  layer  of  snow 
on  the  street  and  to  his  right  a 
cheery  Santa  Claus  rang  a  bell  as  he 
stood  by  a  suspended  iron  pot  col- 
lecting funds  for  a  local  charity.  In 
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the  big  park  on  which  the  store 
fronted  there  was  the  usual  tall 
Christmas  tree  with  its  colorful  gar- 
lands of  lighted  bulbs,  looking  espe- 
cially right  now  with  the  mantle  of 
snow  it  wore.  And  from  far  across 
the  park  came  the  clear  chimes  of 
the  cathedral  announcing  that  the 
hour  was  already  seven. 

The  sound  changed  the  trend  of 
Stephen  Ward's  thoughts  and  he 
shivered  slightly.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  longer  in  front  of  the  busy 
store,  a  handsome  man  nearing 
middle-age,  graying  at  the  temples 
and  with  a  strong,  serious  face.  He 
wore  a  neat  blue  overcoat  and  black 
soft  hat  that  marked  him  as  the  ris- 
ing young  executive  he  was.  And 
now  he  turned  and  walked  slowly 
toward  the  financial  district  for  his 
meeting  with  the  noted  financier, 
Willard  Crane.  His  face  took  on  a 
disturbed  frown  and  he  bent  his 
head  as  he  thought  of  the  ordeal  that 
could  be  ahead  of  him. 
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And  he  wondered  why  Crane  had 
waited  until  now  to  summon  him. 
It  was  a  cruel  kind  of  thing  to  do  on 
a  Christmas  Eve.  He  had  hoped  to 
get  home  early  to  be  with  Helen  and 
the  children.  His  family  were  all 
very  excited  at  this  first  Christmas  in 
Valleyfield.  How  would  they  feel 
when  they  heard  the  truth  about 
him?  Would  there  be  any  glow  of 
Christmas  left? 

It  was  certain  that  Crane  intended 
to  expose  him.  There  could  be  no 
other  reason  for  the  strange  old 
man's  long  silence  since  his  return 
to  the  city.  Stephen  had  made  it  a 
point  to  avoid  any  meeting,  even 
joining  the  small  church  in  the  sec- 
tion of  town  in  which  they'd  bought 
a  home  rather  than  going  back  to 
the  cathedral  of  which  Willard  Crane 
was  a  leading  layman. 

He  pictured  Crane  as  he'd  known 
him  fifteen  years  before.  A  large, 
big-boned  man  with  iron  gray  hair 
and  a  slow  smile.  But  also  often  stern 
and  astute,  especially  when  he  sus- 
pected an  unfair  act.  Not  an  easy 
man  to  deceive.  Crane  had  dis- 
covered and  remembered  his  deceit 
for  fifteen  years! 

Stephen  had  always  suspected  that 
Crane  had  found  out  his  crime.  And 
for  many  months  he'd  waited  for  the 
message  that  had  come  at  last  on 
this  Christmas  Eve  fifteen  years 
later.  He  imagined  Crane  reading 
of  his  coming  to  Valleyfield  again 
as  manager  of  the  department  store 
and  smiling  to  himself  as  he  laid 
down  the  paper.  Considering  the 
most  effective  way  to  confront  him 
with  his  misdeed.  And  all  the  while 
Stephen  had  almost  convinced  him- 
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self  that  Crane  had  forgiven  him. 
Strange  how  you  could  sell  yourself 
an  idea — even  when  you  knew  it 
was  wrong. 

HE  stopped  at  the  head  of  Grand 
Street  and  looked  at  the  ten- 
story  Crane  building  at  the  end  of 
the  block.  It  towered  over  the  other 
buildings  in  this  older  business  dis- 
trict. Memories  of  those  days  fifteen 
years  ago  came  flooding  back  as  he 
stood  there  hesitating  to  go  farther. 

He'd  been  thirty  then  and  Helen 
and  he  had  just  been  married  a  year. 
He'd  worked  for  the  Valleyfield 
Lumber  Company  as  office  man- 
ager. And  he'd  met  Willard  Crane 
at  the  cathedral  where  they  both 
served  on  church  committees.  Clear- 
ly he  recalled  how  it  happened. 
Crane  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
group  raising  money  for  the  cathe- 
dral repairs  and  he'd  chosen  Stephen 
to  act  as  his  co-chairman.  In  the 
middle  of  the  campaign  Crane  had 
been  pressed  for  time  as  it  was  a 
period  of  high  activity  in  his  busi- 
ness so  he'd  turned  the  whole 
burden  of  the  Cathedral  Repair 
Campaign  over  to  Stephen  although 
continuing  as  nominal  head  of  the 
project. 

Stephen  made  a  success  of  the 
project.  The  money  for  the  fund 
rolled  in  under  his  vigorous  chair- 
manship and  their  goal  was  ex- 
ceeded. Then  one  day  near  the  end 
of  the  campaign  Stephen  found  him- 
self facing  a  problem.  His  next  door 
neighbor,  Mark  Stevens,  came  to 
him  in  great  distress.  He  was  an 
elderly  man  who  had  an  invalid 
wife,  for  most  of  his  life  he'd  been  a 
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clerk  in  one  of  the  town's  two 
banks.  Stephen  was  completely  un- 
prepared for  the  revelation  the  tired- 
faced  little  man  made  that  afternoon. 

"I've  done  a  foolish  and  terrible 
thing,"  Stevens  told  him.  "I've  been 
getting  behind  because  of  Emily's 
bills.  And  still  more  money  needed. 
I've  taken  money  from  the  bank." 

Stephen  found  himself  asking: 
"How  much?" 

"A  thousand  dollars,  or  close  to 
it,"  Stevens  sighed.  "I'll  be  disgraced. 
And  a  few  days  would  save  me.  My 
uncle  has  promised  to  give  me  some 
money  as  soon  as  he  sells  some 
woodland.  Then  I'd  be  able  to  put 
the  money  back.  But  it  won't  help 
me.  The  bank  examiners  are  here 
now." 

Even  after  fifteen  years  Stephen 
remembered  the  moment  clearly  and 
what  followed.  The  incident  had 
been  seared  in  his  brain.  "I'll  find 
you  the  thousand  dollars,"  he  told 
Stevens,  "if  you're  sure  you  can 
return  it  within  a  few  days." 

Stevens  had  promised  that  he 
would.  And  he  had  given  him  the 
money.  It  was  easy.  Crane  had  given 
him  full  charge  of  the  Cathedral 
Fund  money.  But  sooner  or  later 
someone  checking  the  account  would 
discover  the  missing  cash.  He  would 
then  be  faced  with  Crane's  fury. 
But  he  was  sure  that  before  that 
came  about  Mark  Stevens  would  re- 
turn the  money.  It  was  worth  the 
worry  and  risk  to  save  this  man  and 
his  wife  from  the  results  of  one  fall 
from  grace.  Then  the  unexpected 
happened.  Mark  Stevens  died  sud- 
denly of  heart  failure. 

Stephen    accepted    the    stunning 


blow  quietly.  Of  course  no  one  must 
ever  find  out  about  the  loan  or  the 
dead  man's  embezzlement.  He 
would  have  to  accept  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  missing  thousand 
dollars. 

A  few  weeks  later  he  accepted  a 
better  paying  position  with  a  de- 
partment store  away  from  Valley- 
field.  But  the  theft  haunted  him.  In 
the  first  five  years  after  he  left  the 
town  he  anonymously  sent  many 
money  orders  to  Crane  with  typed 
directions  that  it  be  assigned  to  the 
Cathedral  Repair  Fund.  Finally, 
when  he'd  returned  not  one  thou- 
sand dollars  but  two,  he  felt  the 
amount  was  repaid  with  proper  in- 
terest. His  debt  had  been  satisfied 
as  far  as  his  conscience  was  con- 
cerned. But  if  Crane  had  ever  dis- 


covered the  shortage  there  would 
be  no  squaring  it  with  the  stern  old 
man. 

Busy,  productive  years  went  by. 
The  episode  drifted  from  his  mind. 
It  was  finished.  But  it  had  brought 
him  a  certain  maturity.  He  started 
slowly  down  the  street.  No  use  keep- 
ing the  old  man  waiting  any  longer. 

And  he  remembered  his  curt 
phone  call  of  the  afternoon:  "I'd 
like  to  see  you  tonight,  Stephen.  It's 
important.  Say  about  seven?" 

Of  course  he'd  agreed.  He  guessed 
that  Crane  had  been  waiting  for 
this  opportunity  to  face  him  with 
his  crime.  Now  that  he  was  about 
to  become  a  man  of  influence  in 
Valleyfield  the  old  financier  had  de- 
cided to  bring  out  his  theft  and 
topple  him. 
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HE  made  his  way  into  the  lobby 
of  the  big  building,  and  step- 
ping into  the  self-service  elevator 
set  its  button  for  the  third  floor 
where  Crane  had  his  office. 

When  he  stepped  off  the  elevator 
he  found  the  big  office  deserted  but 
he  went  along  a  corridor  until  he 
came  to  an  open  door.  Through  it 
he  saw  Willard  Crane  seated  at  his 
desk. 

The  financier  rose  and  came  for- 
ward to  greet  him.  "Well,  Stephen, 
it  has  been  quite  a  while/'  he  said. 
As  they  sat  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  desk  Stephen  studied  the  older 
man  and  saw  that  age  had  taken  its 
toll.  Crane  was  somehow  smaller 
than  he  had  remembered  and  his 
hair  was  snowy  white.  But  his  cold, 
blue  eyes  were  as  sharp  as  ever. 

"You've  done  well,"  Crane  said 
quietly.  "I've  kept  in  touch  with 
your  progress.  It  has  been  a  great 
source  of  interest  to  me." 

He  felt  ill  at  ease  before  the  old 
man's  steady  gaze.  "Thank  you," 
he  said. 

"And  now  you're  heading  the 
Valleyfield  Department  Store," 
Crane  said.  "A  responsible  position 
isn't  it?" 

Stephen  nodded.  "Yes.  I  hope  to 
do  a  good  job.  It's  a  challenge." 

"A  man  should  never  pass  up  a 
challenge,"  Crane  observed. 

Stephen  became  more  uncomfort- 
able. What  was  the  old  man  waiting 
for  him  to  do?  Did  he  want  him  to 
confess  and  plead  for  another 
chance? 

Crane  toyed  with  his  desk  pen 
absently.  "So  you  are  back  in  Valley- 
field   in   a   position   of  trust."   The 


keen  eyes  fastened  on  him  again. 
"One  of  the  last  things  you  did  here 
was  look  after  that  fund  for  the 
Cathedral  repairs.  Also  a  position  of 
trust.  You've  come  full  circle." 

"Yes.  Full  circle,"  Stephen  agreed 
as  his  nerves  cried  out  with  tension, 
and  the  room  became  uncomfortably 
hot. 

"An  odd  thing  happened  after  you 
went  away."  Crane  said.  "We  closed 
the  repair  fund  but  for  several  years 
an  anonymous  party  sent  me  money 
for  it.  Came  to  about  two  thousand 
dollars.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  it."  He  gave  Stephen  one  of 
his  bleak  smiles.  "I  hope  I'm  not 
boring  you.  I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  since  you  were  associated 
with  the  fund." 

Stephen  managed  an  exterior 
calm  with  great  effort.  "I  find  it 
very  interesting,"  he  agreed. 

"Good!"  The  sharp  eyes  were 
brighter  than  ever.  "So  what  to  do 
with  the  money?  Well,  it  sort  of 
solved  itself.  I  discussed  it  with 
others  at  the  cathedral  and  then  I 
had  an  appeal  for  financial  aid  from 
one  of  our  members  who  was  in  a 
very  difficult  situation.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  part  of  the  cash  might 
save  him  and  his  family  from  dis- 
grace and  hardship.  So  I  used  part 
of  the  two  thousand  dollars  to  help 
him.  In  time  he  returned  the  money 
in  double  payment.  As  a  business 
man  I  felt  it  had  proved  an  excellent 
investment." 

"Most  certainly,"  Stephen  said, 
wondering  when  Crane  would  talk 
openly. 

The  old  man  continued.  "I'm  glad 
you  agree.  I  was  so  taken  by  the 
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idea  I  used  the  money  repeatedly 
to  help  deserving  people  in  trouble 
and  with  great  results.  But  one  thing 
did  bother  me.  The  anonymous 
sender  had  meant  it  to  be  for  the 
Cathedral  Repair  Fund.  It  was  hard 
to  rationalize  this  with  my  use  of 
it."  Crane  leaned  forward:  "Until  it 
suddenly  became  clear  that  cathe- 
drals aren't  always  built  of  stone, 
mortar  and  wood.  Cathedrals  can 
be  of  another  sort,  in  the  hearts  of 
each  of  us.  And  if  a  slight  repair 
could  often  save  a  soul  then  the 
money  was  not  only  well-spent  in 
the  manner  intended  by  the  sender. 
So  for  the  past  few  years  the  money 
has  done  a  lot  of  good  and  grown 
considerably.  For  some  time  now  it 
has  been  handled  by  a  fine  commit- 
tee of  worthy  men.  Just  now  they 
need  a  new  chairman.  And  that's 
why  I've  called  you  here  on  this 
Christmas  Eve.  To  offer  you  the  best 
sort  of  gift  I  know — the  gift  of  giv- 
ing. We'd  like  you  to  be  our  next 
chairman." 

Stephen  tried  to  clear  his  con- 
fused thoughts.  "I  appreciate  the 
offer,"  he  said,  "but  I  don't  know." 

"I'd  like  to  see  you  take  it,"  Crane 
smiled,  and  it  was  a  gentle  smile  of 
understanding.  "It's  a  good  fund 
you'd  be  directing.  Our  Christian 
doctrine  preaches  forgiveness.  I 
think  most  men  are  entitled  to  one 
serious  error  and  repentance  can  be 
a  glowing  thing." 

He  finally  found  his  voice.  "I'm 
honored  to  accept  the  post,"  he  said. 

The  old  man  nodded.  "Fine. 
Come  over  after  the  holidays  and 
meet  the  others  on  the  committee. 
The  fund  will  be  waiting  for  you 


to  take  over."  He  paused.  "Meeting 
you  again  like  this  reminds  me  of  the 
old  days  and  some  of  the  people 
who  have  passed  on.  Mark  Stevens, 
for  instance." 

Stephen's  eyes  met  the  old  man's 
for  an  instant  and  he  knew  that  in 
some  way  Crane  had  found  out 
about  his  loan  to  Mark.  Crane  had 
known  all  these  years  but  he'd  given 
him  the  chance  to  repay  the  money 
without  damage  to  his  character. 
He'd  given  him  the  chance  to  meet 
the  challenge  and  now  that  of  an 
ever  greater  trust. 

Stephen  stood  up.  "I  don't  know 
whether  I'll  be  as  useful  as  you 
seem  to  think,"  he  said.  "But  I 
promise  I'll  make  an  honest  try.  My 
only  talent  for  the  job  is  a  head 
filled  with  figures." 

Crane  rose  with  a  smile.  "You've 
made  me  very  happy,  Stephen.  Ac- 
cepting this  rather  unusual  Christ- 
mas gift.  You're  exactly  the  sort  of 
chairman  we  want.  One  with  a 
head  filled  with  figures,"  and  then 
in  a  more  gentle  tone  he  added, 
"balanced  by  a  generous  heart." 


The  Year  of  the  Bible 

The  year  1966  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  American  Bible  Society 
as  "The  Year  of  the  Bible"  in  con- 
nection with  the  Society's  150th 
Anniversary  to  signal  the  start  of 
new  programs  to  increase  distribu- 
tion and  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

Some  people  can't  stand  success — 
other  people's  success,  that  is. — Jack 
Herbert. 
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My 

Friend,  Taiko 

Mase 


By  Annette  Daniels 


I  MET  Taiko  Mase  (pronounced 
Tl-kd-Ma-se)  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing when  she  and  I  arrived  at  our 
chapel  early  for  a  short  choir  re- 
hearsal which  we  always  had  before 
the  eleven  o'clock  worship.  She  had 
been  a  member  of  our  choir  for 
about  a  month,  but  I  don't  think  any 
of  us  in  the  choir  had  ever  really 
talked  with  her.  I  was  as  guilty  as 
anyone.  Of  course,  we  knew  her 
casually;  but  that  was  not  enough. 

This  morning  I  offered  her  a  cup 
of  coffee.  You  can  always  find  coffee 
in  a  chapel  annex.  As  we  sipped  our 
coffee  we  got  acquainted  and  that 
broke  the  ice  for  both  of  us.  I'm 
really  glad  for  I  found  her  to  be  an 
unusual  person.  Actually,  Taiko  did 
most  of  the  talking  for  the  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes;  she  speaks  En- 
glish quite  well. 

That  morning  she  told  me  of  her 
life  story  and  during  the  next  few 
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Taiko  Mase  at  her  desk 


months  she  visited  our  home  from 
time  to  time  and  I  was  able  to 
piece  together  a  life  of  grief  and 
loneliness. 

She  had  come  to  work  for  the 
U.S.  Government  here  at  Tachikawa 
Air  Base  about  three  months  ago. 
Before  this  she  had  been  a  secretary 
in  an  office  of  the  Japanese  Liberal 
Democratic  Party  in  Niigata,  Japan. 
She  had  been  living  with  her  uncle. 
But  in  June,  1964,  there  was  an 
earthquake  in  Niigata  and  her 
uncle's  house  was  demolished.  For 
three  days  and  nights  Taiko  was 
trapped  underneath  the  building 
along  with  several  other  adults  and 
a  small  baby.  They  stood  in  a  mix- 
ture of  fuel  oil  and  sewage  which 
was  almost  waist  high;  and  kept 
calling  for  help.  Taiko  said  she 
prayed  constantly  for  aid  and  provi- 
dentially they  were  rescued. 

After  the  rescue,  she  did  not  want 


to  return  home.  She  had  renounced 
Buddhism  and  had  embraced  the 
Christian  faith  and  her  parents  were 
unhappy  about  this.  Soon  she  met 
an  American  Army  chaplain  and 
through  his  efforts  she  got  a  job  with 
the   U.S.   Government. 

I  think  Taiko  speaks  English 
well,  but  she  is  not  satisfied.  She  did 
study  it  in  school,  but  as  she  says 
language  as  a  theory  and  the  spoken 
language  are  two  different  things. 
So  she  is  taking  one  of  the  courses 
offered  by  the  Air  Force  in  conversa- 
tional English. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  Taiko  is 
working  hard  to  achieve  her  goals. 
She  not  only  wants  to  speak  English 
fluently,  but  she  wants  to  become 
a  better  singer  (she  has  a  lovely 
soprano  voice ) .  Her  favorite  pastime 
is  to  write — poetry,  essays,  sonnets. 
She  has  an  ambition  to  know  the 
Bible  better  (she  carries  a  Bible 
with  her).  John  and  I  have  helped 
her  with  her  pronunciation  of  the 
words  in  her  English  Bible. 

Taiko  is  not  strong  physically.  Her 
health  is  poor  and  this  has  been 
true  from  childhood.  She  remembers 
as  a  child  that  she  was  sick  and 
weak.  Her  parents  called  on  the 
Buddhist  priests  and  the  doctors  to 
perform  their  rituals  and  make  her 
well,  but  they  were  unable  and  final- 
ly gave  up  and  refused  to  be  both- 
ered any  more. 

In  spite  of  this,  Taiko  did  get 
better  and  started  to  school.  Her 
parents,  of  course,  chose  a  Buddhist 
school  for  her;  but  she  hated  it.  So 
intense  was  her  desire  to  go  to  an- 
other school,  she  sought  information 
and    advice    without    her    parents' 


knowledge.  In  this  way  she  discov- 
ered a  Catholic  school  and  began  to 
attend  it,  though  her  parents  did  not 
know  about  it.  Because  of  her  associ- 
ation with  the  Roman  Catholic 
school,  she  became  a  Catholic.  How- 
ever, she  says  she  had  a  lot  of  un- 
answered questions  and  continued 
confused.  So  later  on,  she  turned  to 
the  Protestant  faith. 

Now  she  is  happy  in  her  religion 
and  has  a  desire  to  lead  other 
Japanese  to  know  Christ.  Yet  in  the 
dormitory  where  she  now  lives  with 
other  Japanese  she  has  a  hard  time 
of  it  for  her  Buddhist  friends  laugh 
at  her  and  sometimes  ridicule  her. 
Moreover,  each  day  she  is  reminded 
of  her  dark  past  as  she  sees  others 
engage  in  their  Buddhist  customs — 
for  example,  the  burning  of  incense 
in  the  early  morning.  She  smells  the 
incense  as  it  drifts  through  the  hall- 
ways and  into  her  room. 

Taiko  is  a  serious  person,  and  yet 
she  has  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor 
and  is  a  delightful  person  to  be 
around.  She  enjoys  visiting  our  home 
and  is  intrigued  by  our  American 
way  of  life.  She  is  particularly 
puzzled  to  see  my  husband  helping 
around  the  house  for  she  says  Japa- 
nese wives  do  all  the  housework  and 
literally  wait  on  their  husbands  con- 
tinually. 

Taiko  loves  our  children.  She  al- 
ways remembers  them  and  brings 
Japanese  goodies  whenever  she 
comes  to  see  us.  But  more  she  is 
kind  and  affectionate  toward  them. 
And  in  turn  our  children  love  her. 
Her  visits  in  our  home  are  occasions 
of  friendly  comradeship  and  joy.  I 
look  back  on  that  Sunday  morning 
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coffee  hour  and  am  thankful,  that 
God  opened  my  heart  to  receive 
Taiko  Mase  as  a  new  friend.  My  life 
and  the  life  of  my  family  have  been 
enriched  from  knowing  her!       ■    ■ 


Some 

Thoughts 

About 

Life 

By  Taiko  Mase 


I  WAS  born  in  Sappore  City,  Hok- 
kaido, Japan,  and  raised  in  a 
Buddhist  temple  by  my  pious 
parents.  My  mother  died  soon  after 
my  birth  but  a  stepmother  took  her 
place.  I  am  the  only  daughter  of  my 
adopted  mother  and  my  father. 

I  had  a  very  unhappy  experience 
in  marriage.  My  parents  selected  my 
future  mate,  but  I  did  not  love  him. 
He  was  a  Buddhist  priest  and  I  mar- 
ried him  when  I  was  twenty.  I  had 
been  educated  as  a  Christian  and  I 
simply  could  not  believe  the  super- 
stitions of  Buddhism.  But  I  went 
ahead  with  the  marriage  for  this  was 
customary  and  in  my  country  to  en- 
dure hardship  is  thought  of  as  a 
virtue. 

However,  in  time  I  saw  that  my 
married   life   was    a    failure   and   I 
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Taiko  Mase  in  Japanese  dress 


longed  to  be  released  from  it  and 
be  free.  By  and  by,  my  efforts  were 
successful  and  I  obtained  my  di- 
vorce. 

A  new  free  world  has  opened  up 
to  me  since  then.  I  believe  firmly  in 
God  and  daily  I  try  to  do  his  will 
and  follow  his  guidance. 

Individual  persons  are  different 
and  they  have  many  problems.  I 
believe  these  problems  can  be  solved 
only  by  the  great  love  of  God.  I 
find  that  I  want  to  know  more  about 
the  meaning  of  life.  It  seems  to  me 


it  has  no  meaning  until  we  recognize 
God  and  discover  the  eternal  life  he 
offers  us. 

Life  is  real;  it  is  earnest.  More- 
over, it  is  very  short.  And  someday 
each  of  us  must  die;  and  we  die 
alone. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  to 
cope  with  is  what  to  do  about  a 
person  with  whom  weVe  been  inti- 
mate and  now  are  broken  up.  I 
think  the  only  thing  to  do  is  be 
humble  and  trust  God  and  try  not 
to  have  ill  feelings.  I  tried  this  out 
and  it  worked  for  me. 

I  like  to  reflect  on  the  meaning 
of  life,  as  you  perhaps  see.  I  also 
like  to  study  the  English  language. 
It  has  become  increasingly  important 
in  our  country  every  year.  From 
birth  to  death,  a  person  cannot  live 
a  single  day  without  words.  I  like 
words  and  I  believe  we  should  not 
be  too  proud  to  confess  our  igno- 
rance and  take  time  to  make  our- 
selves understood. 

It  was  written  a  long  time  ago: 
"Our  minds  are  as  different  as  our 
faces;  we  are  striving  for  happiness 
but  few  are  going  by  the  same 
road."  Doubtless  at  times  it  is  well 
to  go  along  with  the  current;  but  it 
is  wrong  not  to  express  your  own 
individuality. 

Fortunate  is  the  man  who  at  the 
right  moment  meets  the  right  enemy. 

I  would  like  to  do  research  in 
poetry.  When  I  get  old  I  would  like 
to  feel  that  I  have  made  a  worthy 
contribution  to  the  history  and 
literature  of  Japan.  All  of  us  are 
poets,  in  a  measure;  we  feel  with 
others  and  we  have  the  power  to 
communicate. 


Learning  and  knowledge  are  in- 
dispensable to  us,  but  what  is  more 
important  is  to  be  noble  in  char- 
acter. From  my  childhood  I  have 
been  familiar  with  Japan's  great 
writings  and  I  have  gained  some 
knowledge  of  what  a  person  should 
know.  Yet  the  things  that  I  re- 
member most  are  great  grief  and 
loneliness.  I  know  that  I  need  edu- 
cation to  gain  enjoyment  of  life.  I 
find  myself  reading  far  into  the  night 
without  noticing  the  time  that  is 
marching  on. 

Every  person's  work,  life  and 
character — whether  in  literature,  or 
music,  or  architecture,  or  anything 
else — is  a  portrait  of  himself.  And 
every  person  is  different  from  every 
other  person  and  understanding  can 
be  gained  only  through  mutual  re- 
spect and  love. 

It  is  important  in  our  daily  lives 
to  be  ready  to  give  and  accept  ad- 
vice. "Advice  is  like  snow,  the  softer 
it  falls,  the  longer  it  stays,  and  the 
deeper  it  sinks  into  the  mind." 

The  beliefs  I  hold  today  are  much 
changed  from  those  I  had  three 
years  ago.  Independence  from  my 
parents  has  made  it  essential  for  me 
to  think  for  myself  and  I  am  glad 
for  this  was  a  turning  point  in  my 
life. 

Some  day  I  hope  to  make  the 
friendship  of  an  individual  who  is 
sincere,  serious-minded,  and  one 
who  has  character,  one  who  is  re- 
liable. 

I  am  fully  conscious  that  I  have 
a  responsibility,  too.  I  must  set  a 
goal  for  my  life,  have  a  definite 
program  and  stick  to  it.  It  is  truth 
that  I  desire  about  everything.  If  I 
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begin  to  think  there  is  no  sense  in 
life,  that  I  am  governed  by  fate, 
that  no  one  can  shape  the  course  of 
events,  then  I  am  as  good  as  pos- 
sessed by  a  devil. 

I  have  decided  to  make  hard  stu- 
dies first  in  my  life.  It's  been  a  good 
many  years  now  since  I  threw  every- 
thing to  the  winds  to  major  on 
study.  Such  philosophy  as  I  have 
acquired  has  drifted  into  my  mind 
like  the  wreckage  of  a  sunken  ship 
on  a  restless  sea. 

The  nostalgia  of  the  wanderer, 
even  though  my  exile  be  voluntary, 
is  one  of  the  most  poignant,  most 
universal  of  human  emotions.  The 
distress  that  comes  with  the  parting 
from  a  beloved  home  may  be 
soothed  by  time  and  new  interests; 
but  the  exile  knows  that  visitation 
of  an  old  longing  will  come  and 
come  again,  no  matter  how  complete 
the  ties  are  cut. 

Is  it  possible  in  the  same  brain 
and  in  the  same  body  for  first  one 
personality  and  then  another  to  take 
control?  It  is  one  thing  to  know 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth  about 
myself.  It  is  quite  another  to  have 
someone  else  analyze  me.  I  am  glad 
to  discover  my  weaknesses  for  then 
I  can  guard  against  them  and  this 
gives  me  strength. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  the 
world  situation  today  is  so  compli- 
cated and  so  fraught  with  danger. 
Perhaps  we  Japanese  dread  nuclear 
war  more  than  other  people  for  we 
were  the  first  to  feel  the  terrible  im- 
pact of  atomic  bombs.  My  prayer  is 
that  the  peoples  of  the  world  will 
ban  nuclear  bombs  and  work  to- 
gether to  insure  peace.    ■    ■ 
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DAY 


DECEMBER 

BOOK        CHAPTER 


1  Psalms    51 

2    Psalms 91 

3     Psalms     103 

4    Psalms     121 

5  Sunday  ...    Isaiah    40 

6    Isaiah    53 

7    Isaiah    55 

8    Matthew   5 

9     Matthew   6 

10    Matthew   7 

11     , Luke    15 

12  Universal 

Bible  Sunday   .  .  .  John    1:1-18 

13     John    1:19-34 

14    John    1:35-51 

15     John 3 

16     John    ...    10 

17     John    .    14 

18    John    15 

19  Sunday  John     17 

20    Romans     8 

21     1  Corinthians       13 

22     Luke  1:5-25 

23     Luke  1:26-38 

24     Luke    1:39-80 

25  Christmas    Luke  2:1-20 

26  Sunday   Luke    2:21-52 
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We  Live  Tomorrow 


By  Graham  R.  Hodges 


WHO  will  dispute  the  old  say- 
ing that  "the  way  to  make  a 
big  job  out  of  a  small  one  is  to  put 
it  off"? 

Procrastination  is  the  long  word 
which  defines  putting  off  a  job  until 
tomorrow  which  should  be  done 
today.  It  has  been  called  "the  thief 
of  time"  because  it  steals  years  from 
our  lives,  years  which  should  be 
spent  in  satisfied  contemplation  of 
jobs  done  instead  of  years  passed  in 
misery  because  we  don't  do  our 
work  on  time. 

Who  hasn't  procrastinated — put 
off  things  which  we  should  do  right 
now,  this  minute,  or  today  sometime 
and  which  we  know  down  deep  in 
our  guilty  hearts  we  won't  do  until 
tomorrow?  Possibly  you  who  are 
reading  this  very  magazine  should 
be  doing  some  necessary  chore  and 
then  return   to  your  reading  later! 

Misery  loves  company  and  those 
who  are  guilty  of  procrastination 
have  lots  of  company  but  this  com- 


pany brings  us  small  comfort.  For 
the  reckoning  comes,  the  deadline 
faces  us,  the  time  limit  expires  and 
all  the  company  in  the  world  won't 
bring  comfort. 

A  term  paper  turned  in  late  with 
ten  points  marked  off  for  delay, 
school  homework  pushed  until  Sun- 
day night  when  our  favorite  TV 
program  interferes,  assignments  by 
our  superior  officer  done  sloppily  at 
the  last  minute,  educational  courses 
available  in  which  we  plan  to  enroll 
tomorrow — all  these  and  a  host  of 
other  soul-killing  devices  make  up 
for  the  individual  the  devastating 
practice  of  procrastination. 

"There's  always  tomorrow.  .  .  ." 
But  as  the  popular  song  of  a  few 
years  back  goes,  "There's  No  Tomor- 
row" for  when  tomorrow  comes  it's 
today  and  we're  faced  with  the  same 
tasks  still  undone,  but  frequently 
grown  larger.  When  I  was  a  small 
boy  in  Mississippi  it  was  my  job  to 
hoe  the  garden  whenever  it  was  re- 


Mr.   Hodges  is   pastor  of   the   Emmanuel   Congregational   Church, 
Watertown,  N.Y. 
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quired,  which  seemed  almost  hourly. 
How  I  hated  the  fast-growing  ber- 
muda  and  cocoa  grass;  they  sprouted 
under  my  very  feet.  Whenever  I  put 
off  the  job  a  few  days,  especially 
when  it  was  rainy,  the  grass  was 
twice  as  high  when  I  got  around  to 
it.  Procrastination  has  this  effect  in 
every  area  of  life. 

Physical  exercises  to  develop  the 
body  can  be  put  off,  off,  off,  until 
one  has  a  sagging  posture,  flabby 
muscles,  and  little  strength.  It's 
easier  to  lie  around  shooting  the 
breeze. 

Regular  study  makes  the  differ- 
ence in  getting  good  marks  in  the 
courses  we  take,  and  more  impor- 
tant, in  what  we  actually  learn,  but 
it's  easier  to  defer  the  skull  sessions 
while  we  watch  some  cowboy  drama 
on  TV  or  exchange  stories  with  the 
boys. 

It  is  more  than  possible  that  pro- 
crastination causes  more  youths  to 
drop  out  of  school  than  any  single 
personality  trait.  There's  always  to- 
morrow, but  is  there? 

When  Will  I  Be  Happy? 

What  applies  to  manual  and 
mental  skills  goes  for  such  basic 
qualities  as  learning  the  art  of 
friendship,  starting  a  regular  pro- 
gram of  prayer  and  Bible  study,  be- 
ginning the  essential  habit  of  divine 
worship  with  other  Christians,  and 
doing  those  kindly  things  for  our 
neighbors  around  which  compose 
the  Golden  Rule  of  doing  unto 
others  as  we  want  them  to  do  to  us. 

"I  will  be  happy  next  year  be- 
cause I  will  start  doing  those  things 
which  will  make  people  like  me.  I 
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will  be  outgoing.  I  will  begin  helping 
others.  I  will  be  friendly.  But  I  will 
wait  next  year  to  start.,,  This  man 
is,  in  effect,  dooming  himself. 

If  you  will  pardon  a  bit  of  home- 
made poetry,  which  they  say  is  the 
worst  kind,  let  me  offer  this  piece 
of  jerry-built  doggerel: 

There  was  a  man  whose  name  was 

Nate 
Addicted  to  procrastinate; 
Mariana  was  his  way  of  life, 
He  has  no  money,  home,  or  wife. 

For  always  could  he  reasons  find 
To  do  his  tasks  one  day  behind; 
Until  he  found,  alas,  too  late, 
That  time  and  fortune  never  wait. 

Nothing  is  harder  for  the  young, 
such  as  you,  to  learn,  than  this:  Life 
is  short  and  uncertain.  We  have  to- 
day. We  don't  have  tomorrow.  But 
we  think  we  have  it.  Hence  the  illu- 
sion that  we  can  begin  living  in  the 
future,  when  actually  the  present  is 
the  only  time  we  will  ever  have. 

As  a  pastor  I  contact  almost  every 
day  young  couples  who  were  mar- 
ried in  my  church.  They  want  a 
Christian  home.  They  want  their 
children  baptized.  They  want  a 
happy  married  life. 

But  they  want  to  begin  tomorrow 
doing  the  things  which  will  bring 
them  a  happy  married  life.  Next 
Sunday,  next  month,  next  year  is 
the  best  time  to  begin  attending 
church.  Next  month  we  will  begin 
saying  grace  at  the  table.  Next  year 
when  the  children  are  older  we  will 
read  the  Bible  together  after  sup- 
per. Suddenly  in  middle  age  they 
will  say:  "What's  wrong  with  our 
marriage?    Something's    missing." 


Each  Day's  Work  Well  Done 

The  personnel  officer  of  a  large 
corporation  told  me:  "The  different 
rates  of  advancement  in  our  firm 
are  not  due  so  much  in  differences 
of  ability  as  much  as  the  power  of 
men  to  do  well  the  tasks  they  have 
each  day.  Each  day's  work  well  done 
is  a  foundation  for  the  next  day,  and 
so  on.  Each  day's  work  done  poorly 
is  a  prediction  of  trouble  for  the 
day  ahead." 

A  psychiatrist  told  me:  "The  per- 
son who  organizes  himself  to  do  the 
little  necessary  tasks  each  day  not 
only  gets  rid  of  these  tasks  but 
more  important  he  gets  them  out  of 
his  mind.  He  doesn't  take  them  to 
bed  with  him  and  get  up  with  a 
gnawing  feeling  of  remorse  next 
morning.  A  job  done  is  out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind,  but  a  job  not  done 
sticks  like  a  burr  in  the  brain  and 
conscience." 

The  Bible  is  explicit  at  this  point. 
In  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  we  learn 
that  there  is  a  time  for  reaping,  a 
time  for  sowing,  a  time  to  sleep  and 
a  time  to  rise.  Each  phase  of  life 
has  its  appointed  time  which,  not 
fulfilled,  makes  more  difficult  the 
next  phase. 

Jesus  was  greatly  saddened  when 
the  rich  young  ruler  refused  to  sell 
his  riches  and  follow  him.  Perhaps 
the  young  man  said  in  his  heart: 
"When  I  have  enough  I  will  give 
away  most  of  my  wealth,  live  on  the 
rest,  and  follow  the  Master."  Jesus, 
looking  into  the  youth's  heart  with 
his  penetrating  insight,  saw  that  he 
never,  never  would. 

The  great  surgeon  Harvey  Crush- 
ing said  he  performed  the  prodig- 


ious work  which  would  kill  two  or- 
dinary men  by  doing  well  each 
day's  duties  and  then  closing  the 
door  of  that  day  completely.  He 
lived  and  worked  in  the  today  of 
life,  not  the  tomorrow.  A  great  les- 
son here  for  us  in  more  fields  than 
surgery. 

The  favorite  hymn  of  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  was  "Work,  for  the  Night  Is 
Coming."  The  night  comes,  the 
darkness  closes  in,  the  time  for  doing 
what  we  should  and  what  we  want 
is  passed. 

God  gives  each  of  us  the  same 
amount  of  time,  exactly  twenty-four 
hours  each  day.  The  millionaire  has 
no  more  time  than  you  and  I.  In 
these  daily  twenty-four  precious 
pearls  of  opportunity  we  lay  the 
foundations  for  tomorrow's  and  next 
year's  work. 

We  determine  today  our  character 
of  tomorrow,  the  happiness  or  un- 
happiness  of  our  future. 

Once  I  knew  a  boy  who  thought 
that  when  he  would  enter  high 
school  he  would  find  himself.  Then 
it  was  college.  Then,  in  college  he 
figured  that  getting  out  to  work 
would  be  heaven.  He  is  still  look- 
ing for  that  ideal  time  and  place 
to  begin  living.  He  is  thirty  years 
old  and  still  seeking  that  never-never 
land  of  mafiana. 

God  gives  us  today,  but  doesn't 
promise  tomorrow.  Let  us  thank  him 
for  today  and  use  it  to  his  glory  and 
our  achievement.   ■    ■ 

There  would  be  fewer  motorist  pa- 
tients in  hospitals  if  there  were  more 
patient  motorists  on  the  roads. — F.  G. 
Kernan. 
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THE  CALENDAR  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  YEAR 

(And  a  Few  Other  Dates) 

1966 


JANUARY 

Jan.  1  New  Year's  Day 

Jan.  1-8  Universal  Week  of  Prayer 

Jan.  5  12th  Night.  Epiphany  Eve 

Jan.  6  Epiphany.    Traditional    baptism    day    of    Christ. 

12  days  after  Christmas. 

Jan.  18-25  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 

Jan.  30-Feb.  6          Youth  Week 

FEBRUARY 

Feb.  13  Race  Relations  Sunday 

Feb.  20  Universal  Day  of  Prayer  for  Students 

Feb.  20-27  Brotherhood  Week 

Feb.  23  Ash  Wednesday.  Lent  begins. 

Feb.  25  World  Day  of  Prayer 

MARCH 

Mar.  27  Passion  Sunday 

APRIL 

Palm  Sunday 

Holy  Week 

Maundy  Thursday 

Good  Friday 

Easter  Eve 

Easter 

National  Christian  College  Day 

MAY 

National  Family  Week 

May  Fellowship  Day 

Festival  of  the  Christian  Home  (Mother's  Day) 


Apr. 

3 

Apr. 

3-9 

Apr. 

7 

Apr. 

8 

Apr. 

9 

Apr. 

10 

Apr. 

24 

May 

1-8 

May 

6 

May 

8 
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May  15  Rural  Life  Sunday 

May  19  Ascension  Day 

May  29  Pentecost 

May  30  Memorial  Day 

JUNE 

June  5  Trinity  Sunday 

June  12  Children's  Sunday 

June  26  Nature  Sunday 

JULY 

July  3  Independence  Sunday 

July  4  Independence  Day 


AUGUST 

Aug.  6 

The  Transfiguration 

SEPTEMBER 

Sept.  4 

Labor  Sunday 

Sept.  25-Oct.  1 

Christian  Education  Week 

OCTOBER 

Oct.  2 

Worldwide  Communion 

Oct.  9 

Laymen's   Sunday 

Oct.  23 

World  Order  Sunday    (United  Nations'  Day) 

Oct.  30 

World  Temperance  Day 

Oct.  30 

Reformation  Sunday 

Oct.  31 

Reformation  Day 

NOVEMBER 

Nov.  1 

All  Saints'  Day 

Nov.  2 

All  Souls'  Day 

Nov.  4 

World  Community  Day 

Nov.  11 

Veterans  Day 

Nov.  13 

Stewardship  Day 

Nov.  20 

Thanksgiving  Sunday 

Nov.  24 

Thanksgiving  Day 

Nov.  24-Dec.  25 

Worldwide  Bible  Reading 

DECEMBER 

Dec.  4-11 

Universal  Bible  Week 

Dec.  11 

Universal  Bible  Sunday 

Dec.  25 

Christmas 
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The  Boy  with  the  Pole 


The  man's  car  radiator  boiled  over.  He  stopped  the  vehicle,  got 
out,  and  looked  around  the  nearby  ranch  in  California.  All  he 
could  see  was  a  blond  boy  with  a  long  pole  in  his  hand.  The  man 
was  about  to  walk  up  to  the  lad,  when  the  youngster  began  running 
with  the  pole.  He  suddenly  stabbed  the  pole  into  the  ground  and 
hurdled  through  the  air,  clearing  a  make-shift  bar  which  he  had 
put  up.  The  man  measured  the  jump  to  be  well  over  twelve  feet. 

Some  years  later,  with  the  help  of  the  man  who  had  witnessed 
the  unbelievable  jump,  this  same  lad  was  able  to  enroll  in  Fresno 
State  College.  With  constant  practice  and  careful  guidance  from  the 
track  coach  his  jumping  prowess  grew  from  thirteen  feet  to  the 
magic  fourteen-foot  mark.  Fourteen  feet  at  this  time  was  a  goal  very 
few  athletes  were  able  to  achieve. 

A  few  years  later — on  April  12,  1940 — this  blond,  six-footer  who 
was  competing  under  the  auspices  of  the  San  Francisco  Olympic 
Club  was  to  make  history  in  just  a  few  seconds.  Balancing  his  trusty 
bamboo  before  the  jam-packed  stadium  he  ran  down  the  narrow 
runway  in  Berkeley,  California,  thrusting  his  bamboo  pole  into  the 
earth  and  riding  the  straining  pole  until  his  body  cleared  the  red 
and  white  bar,  landing  into  the  soft  padding  on  the  opposite  side. 
To  5,000  cheering  fans  loudspeakers  blared  out  the  news  that  Cor- 
nelius Warmerdam  had  become  the  first  pole  vaulter  in  sports  history 
to  have  ever  cleared  fifteen  feet. 

To  prove  that  this  was  no  "fluke/*  the  great  athlete  cleared  the 
fifteen-foot  mark  again  and  again.  Before  he  decided  to  retire  from 
active  sports  Warmerdam  had  cleared  the  magic  goal  over  forty-three 
times!  Through  the  years  new  types  of  poles  were  being  discovered 
and  it  wasn't  'till  some  fifteen  years  later  that  his  records  began  to 
fall  as  athletes,  straining  their  glass  fiber  poles,  cleared  seventeen 
feet  or  better. 

Today  "Dutch"  Warmerdam  is  a  graying,  forty-nine-year-old  track 
coach  of  his  old  Alma  Mater  and  also  the  Director  of  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's biggest  track  and  field  carnivals — the  West  Coast  Relays  in 
Fresno. 

The  boy  who  began  pole  vaulting  with  a  make-shift  pole  on  his 
father's  spinach  ranch  near  Hanford,  California,  went  on  to  become 
the  greatest  pole  vaulter  of  all  times. 

— Mario  DeMarco 


The  importance  of  Jesus  is  not  that  he  showed  us  God,  but  that 
he  showed  us  "the  Father." — J.  Daniel  Joyce. 

What  we  want,  too  much  of  the  time,  is  a  divine  echo  of  ourselves, 
a  God  who  will  not  disturb  our  little  ideals,  our  easy  ways,  our  prim 
pieties,  our  closed  circles — a  God  who  will  not  ask  us  to  open  our 
purses,  or  our  minds  or  our  hands — a  God  who  will  approve  us  as 
we  are,  or  at  most  will  offer  slight  and  agreeable  amendments  only — 
a  God  who  will  insure  the  fulfillment  of  our  dreams,  keep  the  dust 
off  our  cherished  hopes,  applaud  our  associates,  and  not  suggest  any- 
thing that  will  demand  of  us  either  courage  or  patience — Albert  Day. 

I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once;  if,  therefore,  there  can 
be  any  kindness  I  can  show,  or  any  good  thing  I  can  do,  let  me  do 
it  now.  Let  me  not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way 
again. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Hinson  was  told  he  had  only  a  year  to  live  at  the  most. 
One  Sunday  later  from  his  pulpit  he  said:  From  my  home,  I  looked 
across  at  the  nearby  mountain  and  river.  I  looked  at  the  stately  trees. 
Then  when  night  came,  I  looked  into  the  sky  where  God  was  lighting 
his  lamps.  I  said,  "I  may  not  see  you  many  more  times,  but,  moun- 
tain, I  shall  be  alive  when  you  are  gone.  River,  I  shall  be  alive  when 
you  cease  running  toward  the  sea.  Stars,  I  shall  be  alive  when  you 
have  fallen  from  your  sockets  in  the  great  downward  pull  of  the  mate- 
rial universe." — Gospel  Herald. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  begin  too  early  to  instill  in  America's 
children  a  dedication  to  the  morality  and  decency  which  derive  from 
sound  Christian  training. — J.   Edgar  Hoover  in  Christianity   Today. 

Who's  Afraid?  "Fear  is  the  tax  that  conscience  pays  to  guilt" 
(Zachary  Taylor).  "I  steer  my  bark  with  hope  ahead  and  fear 
astern"  (Jefferson).  "To  him  who  is  in  fear,  everything  rustles" 
(Sophocles).  "One  man  with  courage  makes  a  majority"  (Andrew 
Jackson). 

Jesus  never  had  "peace  of  mind."  He  had  something  deeper:  inner 
peace  .  .  .  The  sufferings  of  the  people,  their  lost  and  shepherdless 
lives,  their  blindness,  and  shameful  evil;  man's  inhumanity  and  injus- 
tice prevented  his  sensitive  spirit  from  any  peace. — Leroy  M. 
Whitney. 
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BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Tragic  Toll 

One-half  of  all  children  born  in 
Latin  America  die  before  the  age 
of  six — mostly  from  malnutrition. 
In  Brazil  alone  the  death  toll  among 
children  is  800  per  day.  Yet,  over 
40  percent  of  Latin  America's 
rapidly  growing  population  is  under 
fifteen  years  of  age. — Emko  News- 
letter. 

Profile  of  Korea 

An  observer  returning  from  Korea 
reports  that  500  children  are  being 
abandoned  each  week  there.  In 
Seoul,  so  many  people  crowd  the 
streets  that  the  speed  limit  for  autos 
has  been  reduced  to  five  miles  per 
hour.  In  the  schools,  there  are  100 
children  per  class — three  shifts  per 
day. — Emko  Newsletter. 

1965  Upper  Room  Citation 

The  1965  Upper  Room  Citation 
has  been  awarded  to  Dr.  Harry  Den- 
man,  world  evangelist.  Presentation 
was  made  at  a  world  fellowship 
Christian  dinner  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
September  22,  1965. 

"Confession  of  1967" 

Nine  ministers  and  six  laymen 
have  been  appointed  to  a  special 
committee  to  conduct  a  year's  study 
of  the  proposed  "Confession  of 
1967"  now  under  consideration  by 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.S.A.   The  committee  is  to  report 


at  the   178th   General  Assembly  in 
Boston  in  May,   1966. 

Welcome  to  The  Christian  Tribune 

Christians  in  the  Far  East  have 
long  felt  a  need  for  a  periodical 
which  would  carry  news  of  the 
churches  and  reflect  their  thinking. 


Mrs.  Constance  Hazen,  wife  of  CWO-4 
Charles  Hazen,  USMC,  was  awarded 
the  GCC  Certificate  of  Appreciation 
by  Chaplain  R.  F.  Wicker,  Jr.,  USN, 
for  four  years  of  extraordinary  service 
at  the  Protestant  Chapel,  Naval  Ad- 
visory Group  in  Chinhae,  Korea.  She 
directed  the  choir  and  taught  in  the 
church  school  among  many  other 
tasks. 


Attractive  religious  center  remodeled  from  storage  room  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif, 
by  four  soldiers  and  a  chaplain's  wife  from  the  12th  Evacuation  Hospital. 


At  last  they  have  it  in  The  Christian 
Tribune,  which  was  launched  in 
September.  The  magazine  is  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Episcopal,  Lu- 
theran, Methodist,  and  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Formosa  and  will  be 
published  in  Taipei  weekly.  The 
Reverend  W.  T.  Hwang  is  the  gen- 
eral manager. 

New  Ecumenical  Center  Dedicated 
Last  July  11,  the  new  Ecumenical 
Center,  headquarters  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  was  dedicated.  Among 
those  taking  part  were  The  Rt.  Rev. 
Henry  Knox  Sherrill,  Dr.  Franklin 
Clark  Fry,  Dr.  Z.  K.  Mathews,  Dr. 
W.  A.  Visser  't  Hooft  and  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Niemoeller.  The  dedication 
services  were  televised  over  Euro- 
vision  and  a  special  program  con- 
densed from  this  was  presented  in 
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the  USA  over  CBS  on  August  22, 
1965. 

The  Cost  of  Raising  a  Child 

Children  in  this  generation  are 
growing  bigger  than  in  generations 
past — and  so  are  the  costs  of  raising 
them.  Today's  family  may  spend 
about  $24,000  to  bring  up  one  child 
from  birth  to  eighteen.  The  approx- 
imate breakdown  of  this  amount 
is  as  follows:  Food,  $6,460;  housing, 
$7,470;  clothing,  $2,720;  transpor- 
tation, $3,530;  medical  care,  $1,675; 
personal  care,  $810;  recreation, 
$935;  education  (not  college), 
$235. — Family   Financial   Planning. 

Martin  Buber  Dies  at  87 

Martin  Buber,  distinguished  Jew- 
ish theologian,  died  in  Jerusalem  on 
June  13,  1965,  at  age  87.  For  Buber, 
religion    was    a    dialogue    between 


God  and  man,  of  which  the  Bible 
was  the  record.  The  widely  used 
term,  "I  and  Thou,"  comes  from 
one  of  his  books. 

Gift  to  Birmingham  Church 

A  stained  glass  window  has  been 
given  by  the  people  of  Wales  to  the 
Sixteenth  Street  Baptist  Church  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  to  replace 
the  one  destroyed  when  the  church 
was  partially  demolished  in  the  ex- 
plosion of  September  16,  1963,  in 
which  four  Negro  Sunday  school 
children  were  killed  and  twenty 
members  of  the  congregation  in- 
jured. The  window  depicts  a  Negro 
Christ  and  carries  the  words,  "You 
do  it  to  me." 

Richard  W.  Ricker  to  Upper  Room 
CAPT  Richard  W.  Ricker,  CHC, 


USN  (Ret.)  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  Chaplains'  Service  for  The 
Upper  Room.  His  new  position  will 
place  him  in  liaison  with  many 
armed  forces  chaplains  who  distrib- 
ute The  Upper  Room  to  servicemen 
throughout  the  world.  Chaplain 
Ricker  began  his  new  work  July  lr 
1965. 

Alcohol  and  Auto  Accidents 

Alcoholic  beverage  revenues  ac- 
cruing to  the  Federal  government 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  exceeded  $3,500,000,000. 
Auto  accident  costs  attributable  to 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  in 
the  same  twelve  months  totaled  $4.0 
billions,  or  more  than  this  alcoholic 
beverage  tax  income. — American 
Business  Men's  Research  Founda- 
tion. 


Summer  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel,  European  Council, 
held  at  Campbell  Barracks,  Headquarters  USAREUR,  Heidelberg.  Brig  Gen 
R.  M.  Williams,  Council  president,  presided  over  meeting  of  twenty-six  mem- 
bers to  plan  Fall  Training  Conference  to  be  held  at  Berchtesgaden. 


Sty?  Slink  (Ealntiar 


ONE  more  month  and  1965  will  be  history.  Can  we  gather  up  the  loose 
ends  of  the  year,  complete  the  tasks  we've  begun,  pause  to  celebrate 
Christmas,  welcome  winter  and  the  New  Year — all  this  during  December? 

Dec.  1-27.  Science  Talent  Search.  Aim:  To  discover  high  school  seniors 
with  a  potential  to  become  science  researchers.  Write  Science  Service,  Inc., 
1719  N  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.     20036. 

Dec.  2.  Pan  American  Health  Day. 

Dec.  3-7.  Canada  Cup  Golf  Tournament.  Maui,  Hawaii. 

Dec.  5.  Second  Sunday  in  Advent.  Universal  Bible  Week  begins — through 
the  12th.  Martin  Van  Buren's  birthday.  8th  President  of  the  U.S.A.  Born 
1782. 

Dec.  7.  Pearl  Harbor  Day. 

Dec.  10.  Human  Rights  Day. 

Dec.  10-17.  Human  Rights  Week.  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
was  adopted  by  the  UN  in  .1948. 

Dec.  12.  Third  Sunday  in  Advent.  Universal  Bible  Sunday. 

Dec.  15.  Bill  of  Rights  Day.  The  Bill  of  Rights  was  ratified  on  Dec.  15, 
1791. 

Dec.  17.  Wright  Brothers  Day. 

Dec.  17-Jan.  6.  First  International  Festival  of  Negro  Arts.  Sponsors: 
Government  of  Senegal,  UNESCO,  and  the  Society  of  African  Culture. 

Dec.  18-31.  City  of  Bethlehem  Christmas  Panorama.  Climax  Canyon, 
New  Mexico. 

Dec.  19.  Fourth  Sunday  in  Advent.  Light  of  the  World  Christmas 
Pageant.  Minden,   Nebraska. 

Dec.  19-Jan.  2.  Christmas  in  Williamsburg  Festivities,  Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 

Dec.  21.  Winter  begins  at  8:41  P.M.  Eastern  Standard  Time. 

Dec.  22-31.  Christmas  Pageant  of  Peace.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dec.  25.  CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

Dec.  26-Jan.  1.  Southwestern  Sun  Carnival.  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Dec.  28.  Childermas — or  Holy  Inocents'  Day.  Memorial  of  Herod's 
slaughter  of  all  male  children  in  Bethlehem. 

Dec.  28.  Woodrow  Wilson's  birthday.  28th  President  of  the  U.S.A.  Born 
in  1856. 

Dec.  31.  New  Year's  Eve.  Watchnight  services. 

Dec.  31.  Sunbowl  Football  Game.  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Safest  way  to  double  your  money:  Fold  it  over  once  and  put  it  into  your 
pocket.  ...  "I  didn't  run  away  from  home.  My  parents  were  glad  to  see 
me  go." — Gene  Yasenak. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  five  arti- 
cles prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading  but  also  for  group 
discussion.  Lay  leaders  will  also  find  these  topics  helpful. 

1.  How  a  Disciple  Builds  His  House  {page  32) 
Biblical  Material:  Matthew  7:24-28 

In  what  ways  is  Jesus  "unique"?  Are  "deeds"  also  "words,"  and 
"words"  also  "deeds"  (of  the  lips)?  What  is  the  relation  between 
words  and  deeds?  In  what  ways  can  we  compare  a  man's  life  with  a 
house  which  he  is  building?  Give  some  modern  instances  of  the  house 
on  the  sand  and  the  house  on  the  dry  ground. 

2.  The  Sword  of  the  Spirit   (page  25) 
Biblical  Material:  Ephesians  6:10-20 

Is  "the  sword"  an  appropriate  symbol  of  the  Word  of  God?  Why 
or  why  not?  What  themes  do  you  discover  running  through  the  Bi- 
ble? Is  God's  liberation  of  mankind  one  of  them,  as  the  author  de- 
clares? Does  God  continue  to  act  as  liberator  in  the  1960s?  Where? 
How? 

3.  God  Was  in  Christ  (page  14) 
Biblical  Material:  2  Corinthians  5:16-21 

How  was  God  in  Christ?  We  speak  of  Jesus  as  "the  God-man."* 
What  do  we  mean?  Discuss  this  statement:  "In  Jesus,  God  approaches 
man  through  his  Son's  divinity;  and  man  approaches  God  through 
the  Son's  humanity."  How  does  the  word  "reconciliation"  show 
Christ's  mission — and  our  mission  as  his  followers?  In  what  way  is 
the  gospel  of  reconciliation  good  news?  What  more  can  we  do  as 
Christians  to  share  the  good  news  with  those  around  us? 

4.  We  Live  Tomorrow  (page  51) 
Biblical  Material:  John  9:1-41 

What  effect  on  the  mind's  efficiency  does  procrastination  have? 
What  simple  steps  can  be  taken  to  correct  the  habit  of  putting  things 
off?  Give  reasons  why  now  is  the  time  to  begin  living  as  God  wants 
us  to.  Why  is  commitment  to  Christ  an  urgent  matter? 
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The  Beloved  Invader  by  Eugenia  Price.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  East  Washing- 
ton Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105.  1965.  $4.50. 

More  than  a  million  readers  of  Miss  Price's  eleven  nonfiction  books  will  be 
interested  in  reading  her  story  of  the  impact  of  the  young  Yankee,  grandson  of 
financier  William  E.  Dodge,  on  the  lives  of  the  folk  of  St.  Simons  Island,  Georgia, 
during  post-Reconstruction  Days.  Young  Anson  Dodge  lived  out  the  great  truth 
discovered  by  Carlyle:  "My  brother,  the  brave  man  has  to  give  his  Life  away. 
.  .  .  Give  it,  like  a  royal  heart;  let  the  price  be  Nothing  .  .  ."  God  touched  the 
life  of  Anson  Dodge  at  nineteen,  and  many  were  helped  by  his  influence  which 
went  beyond  the  island  and,  indeed,  beyond  the  United  States.  We  need  more 
stories  like  this,  and  more  men  like  Anson  Dodge! — i.m. 

•On  Edge  by  Jim  Crane.  John  Knox  Press,  Box  1176,  Richmond,  Va.  23209.  1965. 
$1.25. 

Jim  Crane's  not-so-great  drawings  nevertheless  do  amazingly  well  satirize  our 
foibles,  our  failures,  our  prejudices.  "As  he  strips  away  the  masks,  we  see  our- 
selves as  we  are.  Yet  behind  each  barb  there  is  no  bitterness,  but  anguish,  love, 
•even  laughter.  .  .  ." 

Who  Has  the  Answer?  by  Dorothy  Gordon.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  201  Park 
Ave.,  S.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003.  1965.  $3.95. 

Wnat  do  teen-agers  have  to  say  about  their  problems — violence,  hostility, 
sex,  smoking,  drug  addiction,  alcohol,  drop-outs,  prejudice,  behavior  codes, 
relationship  to  God?  This  book  sets  forth  some  of  their  answers  as  given  on 
Dorothy  Gordon's  Youth  Forum,  NBC — with  also  a  sprinkling  of  adult  ideas. 
As  one  confronts  this  book  and  listens  to  some  of  today's  teen-agers,  one  is  led 
to  feel  that  they  are  a  pretty  responsible  group  after  all.  They  are  not  so  much 
problem  young  people  as  young  people  with  problems.  And,  as  Mrs.  Gordon 
says,  their  problems  "can  be  solved  by  love,  understanding,  hard  work,  discipline, 
.and  an  exchange  of  views." 

The  Adventure  of  Living  by  Paul  Tournier.  Harper  &  Row,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016.  1965.  $3.75. 

Are  you  bored  with  life?  Have  you  lost  the  thrill  of  adventurous  living?  You 
are  two  selves — the  one  presented  to  the  world  and  the  hidden,  true  self.  As  you 
struggle  to  integrate  these  two  with  God's  help  you  find  the  real  adventure  of 
living. 

They  Flew  the  Bendix  Race  by  Don  Dwiggins.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  E.  Washing- 
ton Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105.  1965.  $4.95. 

Here  is  the  epic  story  of  the  Bendix  races  from  1931  to  1962.  Pilots  like 
Jimmy  Doolittle,  Roscoe  Turner,  Amelia  Earhardt,  were  tremendously  challenged 
\>y  the  Bendix  trophy. 
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a  chapel  fund  from  which  to  make  reimbursement  but  would  certainly  appreciate 
receiving  copies  for  distribution  to  the  ships  of  Amphibious  Squadron  One.  Please 
send  100  copies. 

— LCDR  M.  D.  Baker,  CHC,  USN,  Squadron  Chaplain,  Amphibious  Squadron 
ONE,  Care  FPO,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
(We  are  happy  to  honor  this  request.  If  there  are  landhased  chapels  with  chapel 
funds  which  will  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  filling  of  orders  like  this,  we  will  ap- 
preciate your  help  in  paying  the  printing  bill.) 

Request  for  Subscription  Price 

We  have  initiated  a  chaplain's  fund  at  our  installation  here  in  Vietnam.  Would 
you  please  send  us  the  subscription  costs  for  THE  LINK? 

— Ch,  Capt,  Mansfield  E.  Hunt,  Hq.  6254  Combat  Support  Group,  2nd  Air 
Div,  USAF,  APO  San  Francisco  96295. 
(Thank  you  for  your  inquiry.  In  quantities  for  military  personnel,  THE  LINK 
costs  15$  per  copy.  This  is  to  help  us  pay  the  printing  bill.  We  appreciate  the 
support  of  those  who  are  able  to  pay  this  amount  for  it  insures  the  continuance  of 
the  magazine.) 

Studied  by  Writing  Class 

Many  thanks  for  the  copy  of  THE  LINK  which  you  have  been  kind  enough 
to  send  for  our  departmental  file.  Our  students  will  find  the  file  very  useful,  I 
think;  we  do  appreciate  your  part  in  building  it. 

— Elva  McAllaster,  Greenville  College,  Greenville,  111.  62246. 

Well   Known   and  Received 

THE  LINK  has  become  pretty  well  known  throughout  our  hospital  and  is 
well  received  by  our  patients. 

— Chaplain  Joseph  C.  Elmer,  Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Spokane, 
Washington.  99208. 

Reads  in  His  Spare  Time 

I  found  one  of  the  copies  of  your  magazine  lying  around  the  other  day  and 
read  it  in  my  spare  time.  I  found  it  very  interesting  and  wholesome  reading.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  subscription  to  it  so  could  you  please  send  me  the  cost. 

—Jim  Palmer,  Box  68,  U.S.  Naval  Magazine,  F.P.O.  San  Francisco  96650. 

Subscribing  for  Son 

I  would  like  to  subscribe  to  THE  LINK  for  one  year  for  my  son  who  just 
entered  the  U.S.  Navy.  I  will  mail  it  on  to  him  along  with  our  own  church 
publications  until  he  has  a  more  permanent  address. 

—The  Rev.  William  P.  Seibert,  2422  Casey  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  111.  62864. 
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"I  hope  this  is  shockproof.  My  wife  is 
expecting  a  mink  coat." 


Did  you  hear  about  the  karate 
expert  who  joined  the  army?  He 
killed  himself  the  first  time  he  sa- 
luted.— Contributed  by  Ruth  Mc- 
Kelvie. 

The  agent  was  asked  why  he  left 
his  last  position.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"I  just  couldn't  take  the  way  the 
manager  and  the  assistant  manager 
were  always  fighting." 

"They  fought  all  the  time,  you 
say.^ 

"Yes,  if  it  wasn't  the  manager  and 
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me,  it  was  the  assistant  manager 
and  me.  One  of  them  was  always 
fighting! " — Locomotive. 

Martian  Protest:  The  man  from 
Mars  cautiously  sipped  the  soup, 
warily  nibbled  the  celery,  when  on 
came  the  lobster.  That  did  it.  He 
exclaimed:  "I  drank  your  dishwater 
and  I  ate  your  plant,  but  I  draw 
the  line  at  that  bug!" — John  Win- 
ters Fleming. 

On  the  day  the  pharmacist  hired 
a  new  porter  he  found  he  had  to 
step  out  a  minute  and  asked  the 
porter  to  answer  the  phone  if  it 
rang.  It  wasn't  long  before  it  rang. 
"Hello,"    said    the    porter,    proudly. 

"Do  you  have  aureomycin  and 
streptomycin?"  asked  the  caller. 

Flabbergasted,  the  porter  was 
silent  a  minute.  "Sir,"  he  said  at 
last,  "when  I  told  you  liello,'  I  told 
you  everything  I  know." — Anna 
Herbert. 

"Harry,"  she  said  thoughtfully. 

"What  is  it?"  responded  the  wor- 
ried    businessman     rather     shortly. 

"I  wish  you  could  rearrange  your 
business  a  little  bit." 

"How?" 

"So  as  to  be  a  bear  on  Wall 
Street  instead  of  at  home." — Watch- 
man-Examiner. 

Letter  to  Gabby:  Dear  Gabby: 
Who  has  the  larger  vocabulary — 
men  or  women? — Wilfred. 

Dear  Wilfred:  Women  usually 
have  a  smaller  stock  of  words  than 
men,  but  the  turnover  is  greater. — 
Table  Talk. 
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